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CANNED  PORK  and  BEANS 


Product  information,  recipes  to  produce 
more  volume,  display  siifs^estions,  prac¬ 
tical  merchandising  ideas — this  is  the 
ammunition  we  are  loading  into  our 
December  page  in  leading  grocery  mag¬ 
azines — this  is  the  material  with  which 
we  are  helping  grocers  become  better 


salesmen,  not  only  for  pork  and  beans 
but  for  all  canned  foods. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  product  we  have 
featured.  Hundreds  of  canners,  thou¬ 
sands  of  grocers,  tell  us  this  educational 
sales  campaign  isdoinga  productive  job. 
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WJkTS  TO  SELL  MORE 

CANNED  PORK  ...  BEANS 


Helping 


the  grocer  sell  more 


December  .  .  .  . 


EVERY  RETAIt  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE  , 
THIS  BOOK  .  .  .  AND  IT'S  FREE 


a  Now  York 

t  Now  York  Controi  Bldg. 

^  Chicago 

104  So.  Michigan  Ato. 
Son  Fronctsco 
^  U1  Sutler  Strool 
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CHECK  PEA  VINER  and  BEAN  SNIPPER 
REPAIRS  THIS  FALL 


As  soon  as  the  season  is  over,  check  your  repair  and  replacement 
parts  at  once.  In  this  way  you  can  secure  the  benefit  of  today  s 
prices  and  be  prepared  for  next  season.  Send  today  for  the  new 
Price  List  "J”  coverins  all  repair  parts  for  Chisholm-Ryder  machines. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  y. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  SALES  CORP.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah 


--^EIRTON.W.VA 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


meron  Automatic  L 
300  Sanitary  Cans  I 


ucing 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma- 
chinery^  last^fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate' at  a  $4.2 S  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


Consider  this  list  oF  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con¬ 
tainers  : 

Nestle's  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  ‘  «  «  « »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A- 
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'  Act  Now  '  BMIlBWffiTiMMii 

to  cash  in  on 

CANNED  FOODS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CIVINC 


LAST  CALLioc 


G«t  your  wholetolers  and  retailors  to  bid  on 
quantity  lots  of  Canned  Foods  for  the  food 
basketsdistributed  by  community  chests,  local 
relief  organizations  and  charity' agencies. 


Colorful  holiday  posters 
help  decorate  the  store — and  help  safes.  Avail* 
able  at  low  cost  from  "PROGRESSIVE  GROCER" 
and  numerous  printing  houses.  Or,  better  still, 
print  your  own. 


The  "Contribution 
Borrer'  fot  gifts  for 
the  needy.  A  sure 
Are  way  to  sell  many 
an .  extro  dollar's 
worth  of  Canned 
Food. 


It's  smart  to  make  it  easy  for  the  retoiler, 
Provide  him  with  attractive  Christibas  pock' 
ages  to  contain  your  Canned  Foods. 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING,  the  world’s  greatest 
sales-booster,  has  served  many  an  alert 
Canner  to  move  thousands  of  cases  of  Canned 
Foods.  Assortments,  or  case  and  dozen  lots 
of  single  items,  attractively  packaged  in 
Christmas  cartons  or  baskets,  have  become 
tremendously  popular  as  individual  gifts.  And 
Christmas  Charity  assortments  of  Canned 
Foods  and  related  items  will  probably  enjoy 


greater  sales  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Shopping  days  till  Christmas  are  mighty 
few— see  to  it  right  now  that  your  brokers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  gain  some  of  this 
extra  holiday  business.  Get  them  to  push 
your  Canned  Foods.  Use  the  suggestions  on 
this  page,  and  write  Continental  immediately 
for  detailed  information  on  Christmas  Food- 
Gift  Merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

Every  day — Thanksgiving  Day  has  passed  but  in 
this  industry  every  day  is  one  for  thanksgiving, 
thankfulness  and  gratitude,  for  the  blessings  that 
have  been  showered  upon  us.  It  is  ennobling  to  feel 
such  sentiment;  it  develops  our  better  nature  and  en¬ 
larges  our  humanity,  makes  us  more  humane;  but  it 
is  well,  too,  to  give  expression  to  our  feelings.  Shakes¬ 
peare  says  “sharper  than  a  serpent’s  tooth  (is)  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  a  thankless  child.”  But  that  gratitude 
should  be  felt,  and  when  occasion  permits,  expressed 
not  on  one  day  of  the  year  but  on  every  day  and  all 
through  our  lives.  What  have  we  of  our  own  making  ? 
If  we  are  so  saturated  with  materialism  that  we  can¬ 
not  see  the  hand  of  God  in  our  blessings,  then  we  must 
give  other  men  credit  for  a  full  share  in  making  pos¬ 
sible  what  we  have  or  what  we  are.  Individually  we 
are  but  tiny  grains  of  sand,  but  the  Master  Hand  tak¬ 
ing  that  grain  of  sand — with  others,  and  there’s  the 
point — forms  the  mighty  seacoasts,  the  towering  moun¬ 
tains,  the  block  of  snow-white  marble  from  which  is 
made  the  lasting  monument. 

We  of  this  industry  are  particularly  blessed  in  that 
we  are  engaged  in  the  most  basic  of  human  efforts — 
providing  food  for  humans,  in  the  most  fertile  and 
plentiful  land  of  the  earth.  We  may  well  be  thankful 
that  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  such  happy  circumstances. 
It  might  easily  have  been  otherwise.  And  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  the  material,  then  have  you  not  on  every  hand  out¬ 
standing  reasons  for  thankfulness:  business  in  your 
industry  at  the  very  peak-top  of  all  industries  in  this 
country  today,  out  of  the  shadows  of  depression  and 
facing  the  brightest  future  anyone  in  this  industry  has 
thus  far  seen?  This  does  entail  responsibilities;  that 
we  make  good  use  of  our  stewardship  to  improve  and 
to  advance  this  splendid  condition,  and  not  to  besmirch 
it  by  short-sighted  selfishness  or  worse.  Taken  good 
care  of  this  good  condition  can  easily  go  on  for  years 
to  come.  All  that  is  needed  is  faithfulness  to  quality, 
restraint  of  greed  as  shown  in  overreaching,  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  we  serve — yet  the  doing  of  these  very 
things  will  lead  to  happiness  and  contentment  while 
we  are  doing  them,  as  well  as  to  safety  for  the  future. 

4c  4; 

DANGEROUS  GROUND — There  is  a  terrific  drive 
on  to  secure  pensions  for  old  age;  the  sob-sisters  are 
singing  dirges  that  melt  the  hearts  of  even  thinking 
men,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  enacted  into  law.  And 
if  this  be  done  it  will  be  the  worst  mistake  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  made.  Why? 


The  natural  impulse  of  every  human  is  to  store  up 
for  himself,  and  for  his  beloved  ones,  a  competence 
that  will  take  care  of  them,  when  he  is  too  old  to  longer 
make  a  living.  They  buy  a  home,  denying  themselves 
much  until  that  home  is  paid  for ;  they  take  out  insur¬ 
ance,  and  again  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid ;  the  genuinely  thrifty  lay  by  something  of 
every  dollar  earned — that  they  may  have  something 
to  live  on  when  they  are  old.  It  is  right  and  proper 
and  very  praiseworthy ;  but  if  we  pass  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  law  (which  the  taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  sus¬ 
tain),  all  these  good  incentives  will  be  killed,  and  all 
will  begin  to  spend  freely,  to  live  easy  and  to  depend 
upon  the  State  taking  care  of  them  in  their  old  age. 
Without  such  a  law  or  provision,  they  fell  into  this 
easy-going  habit  during  the  money-drunk  ten  years  of 
the  golden  prosperity  ( ?) .  What  man  of  us,  if  he  had 
known  what  1929  would  bring,  would  not  have  set  by 
a  very  large  portion  of  those  big  wages  and  fat  profits  ? 
But  instead  we  all  took  the  fool’s  advice  of  the  money¬ 
changers,  and  gambled  all  we  could  get  hands  on  to 
make  a  greater  pile — ^to  become  millionaires,  not  mere¬ 
ly  comfortable  for  our  old  age. 

It  looks  like  consideration  and  charity  for  the  old, 
but  it  is  more  dangerous  than  the  false  advice  of  the 
golden  era.  We  can’t  all  live  on  the  Government,  but 
under  the  pension  system  it  would  not  be  long  before 
all  would  be  trying  to  do  so.  That  is  the  inevitable  end 
of  it. 

A  still  worse  thing,  if  possible,  is  the  proposed  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance.  There  is  rank  idiocy.  What 
employee  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  work  when  by  not 
working  he  could  be  supported?  No  insurance  com.- 
pany  could  stand  the  drain,  and  the  employers,  who  are 
expected  to  pay  the  premiums,  would  go  broke  in  no 
time  trying  to  keep  up.  Insurance  is  not  a  bottomless 
well  of  money,  nor  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  relief,  it 
has  to  be  put  in  before  it  can  be  taken  out,  and  not 
even  all  that  is  put  in  is  taken  out — to  pay  the  unem¬ 
ployed — since  expenses  of  operation,  etc.,  usual  in  in¬ 
surance,  must  first  be  deducted.  As  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  increased,  and  the  number  of  the  employed 
decreased,  the  burden  would  become  the  heavier  on  the 
employer,  until  extinction.  In  other  words  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  again,  would  have  to  be  the  “goat.” 

All  very  beautiful  in  theory,  but  very  dismal — 
though  inevitably  certain — in  results.  In  effect  both 
suggestions  outstrip  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most 
rampant  Socialist.  In  their  wildest  orgies  no  red- 
Russian  would  have  attempted  such  tasks  as  here  pro¬ 
posed.  At  least  they  know  that  nature  spoils  too  easily. 
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You  do  not  need  to  speculate  upon  this.  Look  what 
you  are  paying  today  for  a  very  much  milder  foolish¬ 
ness  than  these  two  propositions.  During  the  war, 
thanks  to  the  Government’s  Cost  plus  plan,  labor’s  in¬ 
centive  was  ruined,  prostituted,  in  being  taught  “to  do 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  highest  wage.”  The  higher 
the  cost  the  greater  the  “plus”  return !  So  despite  the 
highest  wages  in  the  history  of  the  world  labor  learned 
to  loaf  on  its  job;  it  saw  no  good  sense  in  studying  or 
working  to  become  expert  at  the  calling,  because  ex¬ 
pertness  was  contrary  to  the  “plus”  plan.  That  went 
on  until  the  catastrophy  in  1929,  because  industry  was 
forced  to  accept  the  conditions  left  by  the  war  plans; 
and  a  new  generation  of  workers  had  come  into  the 
world,  embued  with  the  feeling  that  “No  man  can  work 
for  less  than  $10  per  day.”  That  was  the  result  of 
that  one  small  Government  slip,  under  the  stress  of 
war.  Now  labor  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  again 
learning  to  work,  to  actually  earn  its  wages,  and  of 
course  it  is  restive  under  the  lash.  Hold  out  this  pana¬ 
cea  of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  you  will  find  the 
devastating  influences  develop  ten  times  as  fast  as 
they  did  under  the  “plus”  plan. 

Men  are  only  just  beginning  to  become  good  me¬ 
chanics  again — only  just  beginning,  and  all  employers 
of  skilled  labor  know  this.  No  firm  gets  a  full  day’s 
return  out  of  his  plant,  not  if  judged  upon  the  pre-war 
basis,  not  even  when  they  are  on  piece-work,  for  they 
just  don’t  know  how.  But  they  are  learning,  and  the 
value  of  skill  is  once  more  beginning  to  take  its  place 
among  workers  as  it  should.  That  new  growth  must 
be  encouraged,  not  blighted  by  such  short-sighted 
enactments  as  we  have  been  discussing. 

You  are  not  being  charitable  or  humane  in  fooling 
these  oldsters,  nor  in  fooling  the  workers,  for  ulti¬ 
mately  their  condition  would  unavoidably  be  worse 
than  ever.  There  were  many  old-age  pensions  in  force 
by  great  firms  and  individuals — a  beautiful  and  praise¬ 
worthy  thing  for  those  who  could  afford  it — but  when 
the  depression  hit,  most  if  not  all  of  these  went  by  the 
board,  at  the  very  time  when  their  beneficiaries  needed 
help  the  most.  But  the  firms  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  it  up,  when  they  were  struggling  for  their  very 
existence.  You  see  there  is  nothing  automatic  or  self- 
sustaining  about  such  pensions.  Right  in  our  own  in¬ 
dustry,  some  years  ago  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  began  to  build  an  old-age  pension  fund  for  its 
workers,  but  the  insurance  actuaries  had  to  advise 
them  to  end  it  by  paying  back  such  contributions  as 
the  members  had  made,  and  to  cease  all  further  pay¬ 
ments.  That  decision  was  made,  if  we  recall  rightly, 
before  the  depression  of  ’29  set  in. 

Why  do  we  mention  this  here?  If  the  laws  go  into 
effect  you  will  be  called  upon,  heavily,  to  support  them 
financially,  and  you  can’t  afford  to  do  it.  So  if  you 
wish  to  be  protected  you  will  have  to  let  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington,  or  in  your  State  legislatures, 
hear  from  you,  and  hear  decisively. 
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CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1934 — Michigan  Canners,  Hotel 
Rowe,  Grand  Rapids. 

DECEMBER  6,  1934 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Fort 
Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Annual. 
DECEMBER  7,  1934 — Minnesota  Canners,  Radison 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  11-12,  1934 — Ohio  Canners.  Annual. 

Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  11th,  12th,  1934— Tri-State  Packers, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Annual 
Banquet  11th. 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1934 — New  York  State  Canners, 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Annual. 
DECEMBER  17,  1934 — Maine  Canners  at  Eastland 
Hotel,  Portland,  Me. 

JANUARY  3-4,  1935 — Ozark  Canners,  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo.  Annual. 

JANUARY  3-4-5,  1935 — Northwestern  Canners  at 
Portland,  Oreg. 

JANUARY  13-18,  1935 — National  Canners,  National 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago.  Machinery  Show. 


How  <loes 

this  picture  apply  to  _  , 
the Canninq  Industry?  ^ 

(‘’■THAR’S  GOLD^  get  the  answek  at  the  soth 
IN  THEM.  I  CANNERS’ CONVENTION! 

J 


•mAR  HALLS' 


Follow  the  Golden  Arrows  to  golden  opportun¬ 
ities  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  14-18, 
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SOMETHING  NEW 


BUT  THOROUGHLY  PROVED  IN  ACTUAL 
CANNERY  OPERATION 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

INCREASES  PRODUCTION. 
IMPROVES  QUALITY. 
DECREASES  PACKING  COSTS. 

Mechanically  removes  splits  and  skins.  Eliminates  cloudy  liquor  and  sediment 

For  full  particulars,  address 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Scott  Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  and  Viner  Feeders 


Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 


Earliana 
Bonny  Best 
Break  O’ Day 


Marglobe 
Landreth  Sunrise 
Greater  Baltimore 


We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


The  Continental  Can  Company  in  their  “Canned 
Food  News”  for  November,  and  trade  papers  in 
all  lines  edited  for  grocers  or  canners,  have  all 
done  a  very  good  job  in  urging  all  to  get  solidly  be¬ 
hind  “Gifts  of  Food  for  the  Holidays.” 

It’s  up  to  the  canner  to  add  his  bit  to  the  general 
drive  toward  this  end.  Those  who  have  planned 
ahead,  as  many  do,  have  already  done  good  work  in 
this  connection  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
additional  canned  foods  sales  will  be  made  between 
now  and  January  first  because  of  this  additional  sales 
and  promotional  activity.  Your  office  correspondence 
and  personal  contacts  with  the  trade  should  all  carry 
along  the  idea  until  the  season  for  holiday  giving  has 
passed. 

If  you  have  no  specially  printed  stationery,  you 
may  have  a  stamp  made  at  little  expense  or  even  type 
a  message  regarding  the  giving  of  foods  across  the 
bottom  of  each  letterhead  used  in  your  office  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  If  every  canner  will  do 
this  slow  moving  distributors  will  finally  conclude 
they  too  should  get  on  the  band  wagon  and  will  com¬ 
mence  planning  on  how  they  may  be  most  helpful  in 
assisting  their  customers  to  build  more  business. 

Scarcely  a  wholesale  grocer  of  any  size  is  operat¬ 
ing  today  without  the  aid  of  some  advertising  or  mer¬ 
chandising  service.  Many  have  read  the  admonitions 
in  the  press  that  food  should  be  given  for  Christmas 
and  have  thought  more  or  less  about  it.  Your  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  they  put  their  efforts  behind  this 
movement  will  do  much  to  initiate  action  and  secure 
results.  If  you  have  a  man  on  the  road  or  several 
representatives,  post  one  and  all  regarding  the  many 
ways  in  which  wholesale  distributors  may  increase 
sales  if  this  giving-angle  is  played  up  sufficiently. 
Then  check  carefully  on  the  carrying  out  of  your  sug¬ 
gestion.  As  weeks  pass  and  stocks  of  canned  foods 
are  dwindling,  the  salesmen  of  canned  foods  who  do 
the  best  job  of  service-selling  will  continue  longest  in 
the  good  graces  of  buyers.  This  service-selling  will 
have  to  be  continued  until  new  packs  are  available 
next  fall  or  summer. 

So  many  splendid  suggestions  have  been  published 
outlining  how  grocers  and  chain  stores  may  tie  in 
with  this  campaign,  urging  the  giving  of  foods  for 


Christmas,  that  an  outline  here  and  possibly  a  new 
idea  or  two  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  repetition. 

Co-operative  advertising  groups  of  retail  grocers 
should  carry  advertising  lineage  each  week  until  De¬ 
cember  25th,  outlining  the  special  offerings  available 
in  their  stores  for  those  who  wish  to  remember 
friends  or  employees  with  baskets  of  foods  for 
Christmas.  Some  even  have  gift  tickets  printed  and 
sell  them  in  amounts  of  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Advertising  at  first  need  be  only  general,  but  it 
should  promptly  commence  mentioning  the  assort¬ 
ments  available  and  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  them. 
Distributors  catering  to  different  classes  of  trade  will 
vary  their  assortments  and  the  prices  asked  for  them. 
Those  in  poorer  neighborhoods  will  plug  staple  vege¬ 
tables,  with  a  few  cans  of  standard  or  fancy  canned 
fruits  in  the  more  common  items.  Others  catering 
to  trade  enjoying  a  larger  income  will  pack  baskets 
filled  with  the  more  expensive  canned  foods,  in  both 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

For  your  part,  decide  at  once  the  sort  of  baskets 
in  which  your  pack  will  be  most  apt  to  be  included 
and  urge  your  distributors  to  work  toward  getting 
their  customers  to  offer  such  assortments  to  their 
trade  as  will  include  your  labels  Point  out  that  al¬ 
though  Christmas  is  a  time  for  the  freest  spending 
of  the  year,  consumers  will  not  expect  to  pay  any 
more  than  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  purchases  of 
food  for  gifts,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  campaign 
will  be  defeated  unless  profits  on  sales  of  assort¬ 
ments  of  canned  foods  are  not  unusual. 

Point  out  to  distributors  that  they  should  see  to  it 
that  retail  customers  supply  themselves  with  window 
posters  advertising  the  fact  that  theirs  are  stores 
carrying  stocks  of  foods  suitable  for  gifts  and  at  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  Your  suggestions  should  also  include 
the  urge  to  make  store,  counter  and  window  displays 
of  canned  foods  for  Christmas.  These  displays  ought 
to  be  changed  weekly  at  least  until  the  drive  is  over. 

In  markets  of  over  100,000  population  some  direct 
mail  advertising  should  also  be  done  by  wholesalers 
and  retailers.  This  may  best  be  directed  to  the  em¬ 
ployers  who  at  times  in  the  past  have  given  baskets 
of  food  to  employees,  or  who  may  be  induced  to  do  so. 
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Suppose  your  wholesale  distributor  has  a  group  of 
stores  to  which  he  is  supplying  advertising  material 
or  services,  weekly.  Suggest  to  such  groups  that 
they  compose  a  letter  to  employers  and  in  the  letter 
advocate  that  each  give  food  for  Christmas.  On  the 
back  of  the  letter  show  combinations  of  foods  that 
may  be  had  at  varying  prices.  List  at  least  four  com¬ 
binations,  give  prices  on  each,  and  enclose  a  list  of 
store  members  where  the  combinations  may  be 
bought.  Have  this  first  mailing  followed  in  about 
seven  days  with  another,  listing  the  same  combina¬ 
tions  at  a  price  and  urging  action  while  stocks  are 
still  complete.  Your  distributor  will  thank  you  for 
the  suggestion. 

Some  canners  have  co-operated  fully  with  the  plans 
we  have  been  discussing  and  are  supplied  with  attrac¬ 
tively  lithographed  window  posters  which  carry  only 
suggestions  of  the  canner’s  lines  and  allow  plenty  of 
room  for  grocers  special  offerings.  Such  material  is 
usually  welcomed  by  worthwhile  retail  distributors 
and  helps  effectually  in  putting  over  the  plan  of  mass 
and  volume  selling  of  canned  food  lines. 

If  you  read  this  article  as  soon  as  your  magazine 
has  been  received  you  will  have  only  three  weeks  at 
the  most  in  which  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  given. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  thinking  about  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  and  so  far  have  not  started  carrying 
your  plans  into  action.  Get  busy  at  once  doing  one 
of  the  most  constructive  things  possible  at  present. 

I  cannot  think  now  of  a  canner  whose  product  will 
not  lend  itself  to  providing  fullest  value  for  Christ¬ 
mas  giving,  but  if  you  have  any  doubts  in  the  matter, 
urge  your  customers  to  fall  in  line  even  though  you 
feel  you  will  not  benefit  particularly  because  of  the 
sales  and  advertising  activity  you  are  promoting. 

If  you  have  any  advertising  material  advocating 
the  idea  available,  get  it  before  your  trade  promptly. 
Circular  letters,  long  distance  phone  calls,  and  per¬ 
sonal  visits  of  your  representatives  and  yourself  will 
do  the  trick.  Then  lose  no  opportunity  for  persuad¬ 
ing  your  customers  to  use  the  material  you  have 
supplied. 

In  the  matter  of  Christmas  giving,  don’t  forget 
your  brokers  and  leading  buyers?  After  they  have 
all  supported  a  campaign  for  greater  giving  of  foods 
for  Christmas,  show  them  you  believe  in  the  idea  by 
sending  each  a  substantial  box  of  your  fanciest  pack 
with  your  compliments,  thus  combining  sentiment 
with  business  in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

Get  behind  this  matter  of  Foods  for  Christmas  wdth 
all  your  power  and  stay  behind  it  until  the  Christmas 
season  is  over.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so ! 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  received  from  Hills- 
boro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Corporation,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Shriver  as  Manager  of  Sales  of  the  Canned  Foods  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  corporation.  It  states  further:  “Mr. 
Shriver  comes  to  us  from  the  B.  F.  Shriver  Company 
of  Westminster,  Maryland,  old  line  Maryland  canners, 
with  whom  he  has  been  connected  during  his  entire 
business  career.  In  addition,  Mr.  Shriver  has  been  for 
many  years  active  in  affairs  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  being  now  a  member  of  its  Administra¬ 
tive  Council,  and  consequently  is  also  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Shriver’s 
experience,  together  with  the  facilities  previously  af¬ 
forded  by  this  Corporation,  are  now  at  the  service  not 
only  of  our  present  connections,  but  also  of  his  own 
personal  connections  and  friends.” 

THE  YOUNG  GUARD  SOCIETY  of  N.  C.  A.  and 
Allied  Industries,  may  have  a  luncheon  at  noon,  Decem¬ 
ber  12th,  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  for  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Membership  Committee  for  Maryland, 
Charles  W.  Ross  III,  feels  that  enough  Young  Guards 
will  attend  the  Tri-State  Canners  Meeting  December 
11th  and  12th  to  justify  such  a  move.  “Charlie”  re¬ 
quests  that  all  Young  Guards  planning  to  attend  the 
meeting,  who  favor  this  luncheon,  drop  him  a  line  to 
Frederick,  Maryland,  care  of  Monocacy  Valley  Can¬ 
ning  Company.  The  Entertainment  Committee  has  big 
things  planned  for  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January  and 
the  Membership  Committee  promises  a  large  attend¬ 
ance.  Be  sure  that  you  enroll  with  Secretary  Ed.  F. 
Woelper,  811  S.  Wolfe  Street,  Baltimore,  in  time  to 
be  included. 

MISS  LYNDA  GOERES,  the  attractive  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  0.  Goeres  of  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  is  one 
of  the  leaders  in  social  and  scholastic  affairs  on  the 
campus  at  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Goeres  is  a  sophomore  student  and  a  member  of 
Alpha  Kappa  Sorority.  Dr.  Goeres  is  known  to  the 
industry  as  President  of  the  Lodi  Canning  Company. 

DEVELOPMENTS  have  come  thick  and  fast  during 
the  week  in  the  fight  being  made  by  the  Government  to 
uphold  the  right  of  the  New  Deal  to  discipline  farmers 
who  exceeded  their  quota  under  the  NRA.  Federal 
Judge  Louderback  dismissed  a  suit  brought  by  the 
California  Peach  Growers,  a  co-operative  organization, 
asking  that  a  hearing  of  a  revocation  of  its  license,  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  prohibited. 
The  peach  growers  organization  set  up  the  plea  that 
on  October  16th  it  surrendered  its  license  because  all 
its  peaches  had  been  canned,  sold  and  delivered,  and 
it  had  no  further  use  for  a  license.  So  it  contends 
that  the  proceedings  against  it  are  void.  Mrs.  Mary 
Connor  Myers,  of  the  legal  division  of  the  AAA,  has 
different  ideas,  however,  and  is  proceeding  with  the 
hearing,  as  scheduled.  Placed  upon  the  stand,  A.  D. 
Poggetto,  general  manager  of  the  co-operative,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  1,425  tons  of  uninspected  fruit  had  been 
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The  Indiana  Canners  Meet 

Hotel  Claypool,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

November  22nd  and  23rd  1934 


Edgar  Ashby 
President 


The  Indiana  Canners  Association  made  a  good 
move  in  going  back  to  the  Claypoole  for  this  year’s 
Convention,  because  that  was  long  the  stamping 
ground  for  the  industry.  And  the  industry  responded 
almost  if  not  to  the  man.  And  it  was  a  contented 
crowd. 

The  Convention  opened  with  a  Buffet  luncheon  in 
the  Chateau  Room,  at  12.30,  the  courtesy  of  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Committee,  which  means  the  supply  men,  and 
it  was  fairly  prompt  in  starting.  With  the  inner  man 
taken  care  of,  and  therefore  in  better  humor.  President 
Ollie  Gilliat,  of  the  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  He  said  the  year  had  been 
a  worrying  one,  but  all  in  all  a  quite  good  one,  and  that 
while  the  Code  had  not  produced  anything  spectacular, 
he  believed  it  had  kept  us  out  of  a  lot  of  trouble.  He 
made  a  plea  for  thorough  co-operation  on  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  facing  the  canners — codes,  labelling,  marketing 
agreements,  if  they  come,  etc. 

He  then  introduced  Mr.  Martin  L.  Lang,  State  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner,  who  addressed  the  meeting 
as  follows : 

SANITATION  OF  FOOD  HANDLING  ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND  CANNERIES 
By  Martin  L.  Lang 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commission 

The  past  few  years  have  brought  to  food  handling  establish¬ 
ments  and  food  processing  plants  an  increased  demand  from 
the  consuming  public  for  better  sanitation  and  better  methods 
of  food  handling.  The  modern  American  standard  of  living 
requires  and  demands  the  ultimate  in  the  cleanliness  and  purity 
of  the  food  that  the  Americans  eat.  The  modern  American 
housewife  with  her  modern  kitchen,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
a  nutrition  laboratory,  requires  and  demands  the  ultimate  in 
the  cleanliness  and  purity  of  the  raw  materials  with  which  she 
works.  Thus,  it  becomes  evident  that  necessary  steps  have  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  insure  the  public  that  sanitary  measures 
are  in  effect. 

This  work  falls  directly  upon  the  health  officers,  the  local 
city  boards  of  health,  and  the  state  board  of  health.  Each 
group  has  its  own  work  to  do  in  the  matter  of  enforcing 
sanitation.  The  local  health  officers  by  being  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  any  situations  that  may  arise  in  their  district  can  handle 
the  situation  or  report  the  facts  to  the  state  board  for  investi¬ 
gation.  Ordinarily,  the  local  city  boards  of  health  can  handle 
their  investigations  without  the  aid  of  the  state  department. 
It  then  remains  for  the  state  food  and  drug  department  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  health  officers  of  the  state  and  to  make  investi¬ 
gations  in  all  parts  of  the  state  as  often  and  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 

The  bureau  of  food  and  drugs  has  in  its  department  four  food 
and  drug  inspectors,  two  chemists,  and  a  well  equipped  chemical 
laboratory  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  food  and  drugs.  The 
State  of  Indiana  is  divided  into  four  districts  and  each  inspec¬ 
tor  covers  his  particular  district  and  is  held  accountable  for  the 


sanitation  of  the  food  industry  in  his  district.  The  inspector 
has  a  multitude  of  food  handling  establishments  to  inspect. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  a  total  of  8,832 
establishments  were  inspected.  Of  these  5,184  were  rated 
“good,”  3,179  “fair,”  393  “poor”  and  76  “bad.”  The  inspections 
included  the  following:  bakeries,  bottling  works,  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  confectioneries,  drug  stores,  fish  stores,  food  stands,  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets,  groceries,  ice  cream  parlors,  ice  plants, 
meat  markets,  packing  plants,  poultry  houses,  public  eating 
places,  and  slaughter  houses.  In  instances  where  condemnation 
orders  were  issued  for  some  particular  measure,  a  follow-up 
inspection  was  made.  A  total  of  317  follow-up  inspections  were 
recorded  during  the  past  year. 

Samples  are  continually  being  received  at  the  food  and  drug 
laboratory,  from  doctors,  health  officers,  local  boards  of  health 
and  our  own  food  inspectors.  During  the  past  year  1,999  sam¬ 
ples  of  foods  were  examined  of  which  298  were  deemed  to  be 
illegal.  One  hundred  fourteen  samples  of  drugs  were  analyzed 
and  of  these  29  were  classed  as  illegal.  Not  all  of  these  illegal 
samples  were  by  any  means  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
public.  Some  failed  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  board  of 
health  while  others  were  grossly  misbranded.  The  department 
has  always  been  concerned  with  the  economic  side  as  well  as 
the  health  side  of  the  food  industry.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  honest  food  manufacturer  should  be  penalized  for  the  dis¬ 
honesty  of  his  competitor. 

As  conditions  change,  the  food  and  drug  department  must 
adopt  measures  to  meet  these  changes.  During  the  past  tomato 
canning  season  numerous  so-called  canneries  were  established 
by  local  farmers  and  communities  to  take  care  of  their  produce. 
Not  wishing  to  establish  permanent  plants,  operations  were 
started  for  the  larger  part  in  empty  barns  and  “little  red  school 
houses.”  You  can  well  imagine  the  sanitary  conditions  existing, 
especially  when  you  recall  that  these  folks  had  no  previous 
experience  in  managing  a  canning  plant.  However,  to  the  credit 
of  these  people,  the  department  wishes  to  say  that  never  before 
has  the  cooperation  of  a  group  of  people  been  any  better  than 
that  received  from  the  managers  of  the  plants.  In  all  cases, 
immediately  after  the  inspector  had  pointed  out  insanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  situation.  Window 
and  door  screens  were  installed,  equipment  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  kept  clean,  workers  were  instructed  as  to  personal 
sanitation,  and  waste  material  was  hauled  completely  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  plant.  Thus,  a  situation  that  might 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  community  itself  and  to  the  health 
of  the  people  was  averted. 

Perhaps  a  report  of  our  department’s  work  during  the  past 
canning  season  might  be  of  interest  to  those  present.  As  you 
will  note,  the  number  of  canning  plants  in  the  state  increased 
considerably.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  aforementioned  com¬ 
munity  plants  that  operated  for  the  first  time.  Our  report 
follows : 
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Number  of  Individual  Canning  Plants  Inspected .  144 

Number  of  Inspections .  372 

Good  . 220 

Fair  .  122 

Poor  .  19 

Bad  .  11 

Number  of  Canning  Plants  Producing  Puree,  Catsup 

and/or  Juice  .  68 

Number  of  Canning  Plants  Producing  Only  Legal 

Puree,  Catsup  and/or  Juice .  54 

Number  of  Canning  Plants  Producing  a  Portion  of 

Illegal  Puree,  Catsup,  Juice .  14 

Number  of  Emljargoes  Issued  (on  14  plants) .  24 

Number  of  Tomato  Product  Samples  Examined.. .  810 

Legal  .  708 

Illegal  .  102 


We  feel  that  during  the  past  season  the  cooperation  between 
the  food  department  and  the  canners  reached  a  new  high  mark. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  future  years  will  bring  as  good, 
if  not  better,  good  will  between  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
serve  the  public. 

I  thank  you. 

Following  his  address  the  Commissioner  introduced 
some  of  his  Inspectors,  and  all  of  them,  in  making  a 
few  remarks,  thasaked  the  canners  for  wholehearted 
cooperation. 

Chairman  Gilliat  next  introduced  Miss  Joan  John¬ 
son,  and  the  assembly  listened  with  interest  to  much 
advice  that  will  prove  valuable,  and  at  the  termination 
of  her  talk,  plied  her  with  questions,  showing  that  she 
had  touched  upon  their  interest.  She  said: 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  IN  CANNERIES 
By  Joan  M.  Johnson,  R.N. 

Employers  Mutuals,  Wausau,  ITts. 

I  AM  proud  to  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  members  of  an 
association  representing  an  industry  which  has  spared  neither 
time,  effort,  nor  money  to  bring  to  our  tables  the  best  possible 
in  preserved  foods. 

My  talk  today  is  on  Good  Housekeeping  in  Canneries.  Good 
Housekeeping  implies  just  what  the  words  signify  and  is  just 
as  important  to  the  small  canner  as  it  is  to  the  nation’s  largest. 
As  women  we  judge  your  product  largely  by  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  your  organization.  The  more  intelligent  the  buyer, 
the  more  insistent  she  is  upon  buying  only  those  brands  which 
she  knows  to  be  honestly  labeled. 

Close  relationship  exists  between  good  plant  housekeeping, 
safety,  health,  and  elimination  of  waste.  There  need  require 
no  extra  help  to  keep  a  plant  clean  and  in  shape  if  each  worker 
is  instructed  and  required  to  keep  his  particular  job  neat  and 
in  order. 

There  are  many  ways  to  improve  good  housekeeping  in  can¬ 
neries.  Paint  does  wonders  if  it  is  pleasing  and  harmonious  in 
color.  Ivory  and  light  gray  are  restful,  clean  colors  for  wood¬ 
work.  Aluminum  paint  serves  as  good  protection  for  metal 
and  presents  a  clean  light  appearance.  Soap  and  water  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  plant  sanitation.  Use  is  freely,  it  costs  little.  Sunshine 
is  nature’s  best  germicide,  allow  it  to  enter  your  plant.  See 
to  the  windows  of  your  plant.  Are  they  clean  and  in  good 
shape?  Can  they  be  opened  with  ease?  Are  screens  kept  in 
repair? 

A  plant  not  in  operation  the  year  around  runs  down  very 
easily.  Material  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  machinery  rusts.  In 
my  trips  through  canneries  I  have  noticed  a  great  variation  in 
methods  and  time  of  cleaning  up.  Personally  I  feel  that  plants 
should  be  put  into  shape  for  operation  early  to  relieve  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  housecleaning  worries  when  the  season  officially  opens. 
This  will  enable  him  to  concentrate  on  production  rather  than 
repairs. 

Enlisting  the  services  of  your  good  wives  in  your  housekeep¬ 
ing  program,  you  will  find  that  she  has  many  things  to  advise 
you  of  which  you  may  have  entirely  overlooked.  Invite  the 
women  of  your  neighborhood  in.  Show  them  the  superior  meth¬ 
ods  of  canning  as  done  in  your  plant  in  comparison  to  that 
which  they  may  do  in  their  own  home.  Inform  them  that  there 


has  been  no  case  of  botulism  poisoning  traceable  to  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods  since  1925.  The  cases  you  have  heard  or 
read  about  have  arisen  from  imperfectly  canned  foods  in  the 
home. 

American  canned  tomatoes  are  very  much  in  demand  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country  and  has  become  an  important 
item  of  diet  for  explorers  and  navigators,  as  they  rank  high  in 
the  necessary  vitamins. 

Good  housekeeping  cannot  function  properly  without  the  em¬ 
ployees  maintaining  pride  in  their  job.  I  am  assuming  that 
you  as  an  employer  have  a  certain  control  over  the  type  of 
persons  placed  on  your  payroll.  Employees  will  give  to  their 
job  just  as  much  as  is  demanded  of  them. 

Physical  examination  is  commendable  in  that  it  eliminates 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  and  if  properly  made  gives  the 
employer  information  which  allows  him  to  place  the  worker 
properly,  i.  e.,  a  worker  who  has  poor  vision  should  not  be  hired 
as  a  truck  driver.  A  workman  with  eczema  or  other  skin  irrita¬ 
tion  should  not  be  given  a  job  on  wet  work  or  should  not  be 
placed  as  a  food  handler.  Your  State  Health  Department  in¬ 
forms  me  that  the  canners  of  Indiana  have  been  particularly 
cooperative  in  following  the  regulations  as  to  examinations 
against  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 

Employers  have  a  right  to  and  should  demand  personal  neat¬ 
ness  on  the  job.  Clothing  should  be  clean.  Washable  smocks 
or  aprons  should  be  insisted  upon.  Where  and  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  wear  sweaters,  they  should  be  worn  underneath  smocks. 

If  smocks  are  uniform  the  workers  present  a  more  harmonious 
appearance. 

Any  worker  who  refuses  to  live  up  to  company  rules  reason¬ 
ably  imposed,  should  be  penalized.  He  is  a  menace  to  produc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  safety. 

Ordinary  clothing  is  not  sufficient  in  the  protection  against 
burns.  Workers  subject  to  this  hazard  should  wear  rubber 
aprons  and  high  boots.  Long  sleeves  and  gauntlet  gloves  will 
prevent  serious  burns  to  persons  engaged  in  cooking  conserves. 
Eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  handling  of  hot  articles  by 
hand.  Shoes  in  poor  condition  should  not  be  worn  in  canneries. 

I  have  special  reference  to  low  felt  bedroom  slippers  as  are 
frequently  seen  in  plants  where  women  are  employed.  Workers 
should  be  sold  on  the  idea  that  proper  footwear  will  help  guard 
against  serious  burns  or  bruises  which  may  result  in  much  pain 
and  suffering.  Caps  for  women  workers  are  essential  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  sanitation  and  safety.  If  these  are  kept  laundered  at 
company  expense,  less  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  insisting 
upon  their  use.  Goggles  suitable  for  the  type  of  work  done 
should  be  provided  and  worn  by  emplayees  engaged  in  any  oper¬ 
ation  where  there  is  the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  eyes. 

Proper  guarding  is  essential  to  the  elimination  of  accidents. 
All  sprockets,  gears,  pulleys,  chains,  belts  and  other  dangerous 
moving  parts  of  machines  should  be  guarded  in  an  efficient 
manner.  Machinery  should  never  be  cleaned  or  oiled  while  in 
motion  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Many  serious  accidents 
have  occurred  where  the  employers  have  been  negligent  in 
guarding  equipment  in  places  where  “no  one  ever  goes.” 

Pressure  apparatus  such  as  steam  jacketed  kettles  and  retors, 
should  be  thoroughly  inspected  at  periodic  intervals.  Employ¬ 
ers  Mutuals  issues  bulletins  on  this  subject  which  you  may  have 
for  the  asking. 

All  electrical  parts  should  be  guarded  to  prevent  accidental 
contact  with  them.  Rubber  mats  should  be  provided  in  front 
of  switchboards.  The  rear  of  switchboards  should  be  enclosed 
and  the  keys  to  the  locks  of  such  enclosures  kept  only  by  author¬ 
ized  persons.  All  wiring  and  installation  of  equipment  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Electric 
Code. 

All  ladders  should  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  used  and  should 
be  kept  in  good  repair.  No  ladder  should  be  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  stairs  where  such  use  can  be  avoided.  Ladders  should 
not  be  placed  against  shafting  unless  provided  with  safety  hooks 
at  the  top.  All  straight  ladders  should  be  also  provided  with 
safety  shoes. 

Slipping  and  falling  constitute  the  highest  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  canneries  according  to  the  tabulation  made  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  When  it  is  not  practical  to  keep  the 
floors  reasonably  dry,  platforms  should  be  provided.  Floor  gut¬ 
ters  should  be  provided  with  removable  covers,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  cleaned.  Holes  should  be  repaired. 
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Proper'  washing  facilities  should  be  provided.  A  stationary 
soap  container  placed  near  the  wash  bowl  filled  with  liquid  soap 
is  far  better  than  expecting  a  bar  of  soap  to  remain  in  one 
place.  Towels  are  essential.  I  suggest  paper  towels  rather 
than  rely  on  the  workers  to  bring  their  own  linen  towels. 

Workers  on  sorting  jobs  and  others  who  handle  goods  to  be 
canned  should  have  their  hands  inspected  daily.  This  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  employees  to  keep  their  nails  trimmed  and  clean  and 
to  keep  minor  injuries  and  bruises  dressed. 

Each  cannery  should  be  provided  with  adequate  first  aid  facili¬ 
ties.  First  aid  should  be  administered  by  experienced  persons. 
All  employees  should  be  required  to  report  all  injuries,  however 
slight,  and  have  them  treated  in  the  proper  manner.  Employ¬ 
ers  Mutuals  will  mail  you  upon  request  a  list  of  material  essen¬ 
tial  for  first  aid. 

A  duplicate  report  of  all  records  of  accidents  should  be  kept 
on  file  at  the  employer’s  office.  Records  serve  to  give  to  the 
employer  and  the  insurance  carrier  information  which  if  prop¬ 
erly  used  may  eliminate  a  repetition  of  similar  accidents.  A 
complete  history  of  the  injury  is  essential  as  many  cases  which 
are  apparently  minor  in  nature  may  be  complicated  at  some 
later  period. 

To  stimulate  the  interest  in  safety  activities  in  canneries,  the 
Employers  Mutuals  inaugurated  a  No-Accident  Contest  begin¬ 
ning  May  1,  1929,  and  ending  October  31  for  that  year.  Twenty- 
six  plants  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  went  through  the  entire 
six  months  without  a  loss  time  accident,  a  total  of  1,047,239 
man-hours.  This  contest  has  functioned  successfully  each  suc¬ 
cessive  year.  We  hope  to  have  similar  interest  displayed  by  our 
Indiana  canners.  Plaques  are  awarded  to  the  plants  in  each 
group  establishing  the  lowest  accident  frequency. 

Good  Hovsekcepmg  Pays  Dividends  in  Health,  Safety, 
and  Production. 

Having  disposed  of  the  serious  things  of  life — eating 
and  the  conduct  of  the  factories,  President  Gilliat  af¬ 
forded  the  assembly  a  chance  of  real  enjoyment,  and 
the  best  of  digestive  tonics — a  good  laugh.  He  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Douglas  Mallock,  of  Chicago,  who  calls  him¬ 
self  the  World’s  Greatest  Optimist.  That  he  was  a 
real  humorist,  with  an  uncanny  ability  to  tell  a  good 
story  and  point  a  moral,  is  best  attested  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  straying  from  the  room,  not  a  for¬ 
gotten  engagement,  nor  an  urge  to  be  somewhere  else, 
while  he  was  on  his  feet.  He  dispelled  gloom  and  made 
them  all  forget  such  a  thing  as  the  depression.  The 
gay  humor  and  optimism  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  party — for 
he  held  it  in  his  hand — created  a  cheerful  tone  and  a 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  that  permeated  and  doubtless 
outlived  the  entire  meeting. 

THE  DINNER  DANCE 

HERE  is  more  in  life  for  the  western  canner  than 
just  packing  goods,  selling  them,  or  even  pocketing 
the  profits.  They  want  some  amusement  and 
pleasure  with  their  work,  and  they  get  it,  particularly 
when  they  come  together  in  these  Conventions.  So  at 
6.30  they  put  on  a  dinner  dance,  with  good  music,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  dancing,  again  the  guests  of  the  En¬ 
tertainment  Committee.  This  was  held  in  the  Riley 
Room,  and  kept  the  Convention  entertained  until  the 
late  hours. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1934 

RESIDENT  GILLIAT  called  the  meeting  to  order 
about  10  A.  M.,  again  in  the  Chateau  Room,  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  R.  W.  Pilcher  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  who  spoke  upon  “General  Aspects  of  the 


Problem  of  Food  Consumer  Complaints.”  Mr.  Pilcher 
is  on  the  program  of  other  canners’  conventions  and 
we  cannot  therefore  display  his  talk  now;  but  this 
subject  is  not  only  interesting  but  highly  important. 
Just  one  point:  he  showed  that  consumer  complaints 
increased  600  per  cent  from  1923  to  1933.  No  canner, 
of  course,  can  consider  himself  free  or  immune  to  such 
suits,  and  those  who  have  been  attacked  will  tell  you 
how  dangerous  and  costly  it  is.  Later  on  we  will 
have  more  of  this  subject. 

The  next  speaker  was  Claude  H.  Anderson,  Attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Indiana  Motor  Truck  Men’s  Association, 
in  which  he  explained  the  two  systems  of  motor  truck 
transportation,  the  Common  Carrier,  and  the  Contract 
Carrier.  For  general  purposes  the  Common  Carrier 
is  better  but  it  is  not  practical  for  the  canners,  because 
they  have  too  much  volume.  The  Contract  Carrier 
takes  only  on  contract,  over  certain  definite  and  speci¬ 
fied  routes.  These  limitations  make  it  troublesome 
and  oftentimes  unworkable,  and  he  urged  a  change  in 
the  system  to  cut  out  the  restrictions. 

President  Gilliat  then  introduced  Mr.  Howard  Orr 
to  speak  upon  Descriptive  Labeling,  and  Mr.  Orr  re¬ 
sponded  with  his  always  good  and  forceful  address. 
Following  Mr.  Orr’s  talk  a  member  moved  the  Associa¬ 
tion  go  on  record  favoring  Descriptive  Labeling;  the 
motion  was  seconded  and  a  rising  vote  given,  calling 
about  half  the  number  present  to  their  feet,  and  no 
one  voted  against  it.  It  was,  therefore,  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor. 

The  next  speaker  was  Judge  Charles  E.  Cox,  who 
spoke  upon  1935  contracts.  The  Judge  advised  the 
canners  to  leave  out  of  contracts  the  provision  for 
liquidated  damages,  because  jury  returns  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  are  unaccountable.  He  advised  canners  to  make 
contracts  short,  plain  and  fair  to  both  parties  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Association  prepare  such  forms  for 
use  of  members. 

Mr.  Clapper  of  the  Code  Authority  spoke,  reminding 
the  canners  that  their  Code  was  an  industry  affair,  not 
a  governmental  one,  and  he  explained  the  Richberg 
5  points.  Being  the  industry’s  code,  he  urged  full  co¬ 
operation  and  the  end  of  sniping. 

THE  ELECTION 

IN  the  recent  political  election  old  war-horses  were 
cast  aside  and  new  blood  injected.  Indiana  has  evi¬ 
dently  not  gotten  over  that  feeling  as  yet,  as  the 
results  of  the  election  in  this  Association  show : 

President — Edgar  H.  Ashby,  Ladoga  Canning  Co. 
Vice-President — John  B.  Stokely,  Stokely  Bros.  Co. 
Secretary — J.  J.  Rogers,  Indianapolis. 

Directors — John  B.  Stokely,  displacing  Ollie  Gilliat; 
Craig  Dillon,  Vincennes  Packing  Corp.,  displacing 
C.  L.  Turmail;  W.  I.  Fewell,  Henryville  Canning  Co., 
displacing  John  S.  Souder. 

There  were  no  formal  resolutions,  but  resolutions 
were  made  from  the  floor  thanking  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  the  speakers.  President  Gilliat  for  his  un¬ 
selfish  and  fine  services  over  two  years,  and  to  the 
officers  for  their  faithful  services,  and  to  the  hotel  for 
the  fine  way  in  which  it  had  cared  for  the  Convention. 
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More  Insurance 
Stronger  Protection 
Broader  Coverage 


At 

LESS  COST 
Through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  Hat  of  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statiatical 
Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Department  Of  Labeling 

This  question  is  boiling  fiercely  at  present,  and  it  will  only  simmer  down  as 
every  canner  comes  to  better  understand  what  is  wanted,  and  how  he  can  comply. 

Below  the  views  of  experienced  men  are  given.  These  form  good  studies  of  the 
question.  Let  us  have  more.  Send  in  your  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  ideal  label  on 
any  product,  and  preferably  for  each  different  grade.  If  you  do  not  want  your  name 
used,  it  will  not  be  divulged,  but  take  part  in  this.  Every  idea  expressed  will  be 
helpful.  Keep  in  mind:  The  public  asks  “What’s  in  the  can.” 


Last  week  we  reproduced,  as  promised,  the  sample 
label  submitted  by  the  National  Color  Printing 
.  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  9th.  Because  it 
had  to  be  squeezed  in,  the  letter  accompanying  the 
sketch  was  not  reproduced  with  the  label.  In  fairness 
to  the  company,  and  because  it  explains  the  ideas  be¬ 
hind  the  label,  we  are  here  reproducing  the  letter,  in 
full,  and  reprinting  the  label.  The  package  containing 
the  label  and  the  letter,  was  sent  by  Air  Mail,  arriving 
at  the  meeting  just  as  it  got  under  way. 

THE  NATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY, 

INC. 

Printing  Lithographing 

916-924  E.  Monument  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

November  8th,  1934. 

Board  of  Directors, 

National  Canners  Association, 

Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : 

The  editorial  in  The  Canning  Trade  of  November 
4th,  1934,  has  prompted  us  to  send  the  enclosed  sketch 
for  your  inspection  and  comments. 


The  more  we  read  and  study  about  the  grading  of 
the  various  canned  commodities,  the  more  we  realize 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  solution. 

We  have  attempted  to  keep  the  ultimate  consumer 
(the  Housewife)  uppermost  in  our  mind  when  consid¬ 
ering  just  how  to  designate  the  grade  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  inside  the  can.  You  will  note  from  the  enclosed 
sketch  that  we  have  arbitrarily  selected  a  label  for  can¬ 
ned  Tomatoes  and  we  have  also  listed  the  three  grades 
with  a  short  descriptive  paragraph  on  each  and  then 
at  the  end  we  have  stated  “The  Tomatoes  in  this  can 
are  U.  S.  Grade  B  (Extra  Standard).” 

Our  idea  in  listing  all  three  grades  was  to  give  the 
consumer  an  opportunity  to  make  a  comparison  and 
differentiate  between  the  merits  of  these  three.  If  we 
listed  only  the  grade  of  tomatoes  in  the  can,  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  have  no  way  of  making  a  comparison 
between  these  grades  and  hence  would  not  appreciate 
the  variation  in  selling  price. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  accept  our  humble 
contribution  to  the  cause  and  not  consider  that  we 
have  been  presumptuous  in  submitting  the  enclosed 
artist  sketch. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  are,  yours  very  truly, 

THE  NATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

Matthew  C.  Fenton,  Sales  Manager. 


aS.STANOARDS  FOR  GRADES 
OF  CANNED  TOMATOES 

(approved  VANUABV  16,1033) 
U.S.  GRADE  A  (pancy) 

THIS  GRADE  OPTOMATOES  ARE  SELECT 
TOMATOES  WHICH  ARE  WHOLE  OR 
almost  whole,  ARE  OP  OI^IFORMILY 
GOOD  RED  COLOR,  ARE  PRACTiCAaV  FREE 
FROM  PIECES  OF  SKIN  CORES.  OLEMiSHES 
AMO  OTHER  DEFECTS,  POSSESS  ATVPiCAL 
FLAVOR  OF  MATURALLV  RIPENED  TOMATOES, 

U.S, GRADE  B  (EXTRA  STANDARD) 
THISCHAOE  of  TOMATOES  ARE  TOMATOES 
w  hichure  whole  or  in  large  pieces, 

RED  AND  PRACTlCAU-V  FREE  FROM 
LINOERCOLOREO  PARTICLES,  PIECES  OF 
S'KIN,  CORES.  BLEMISHES  AND  OTHER 
DEFECTS,  POSSESS  A  DESIRABLE  FLAVOR 
U.S.GRAOE  C  (STANDARD  ) 

This  grade  OF  TOMATOES  CONSISTS  OF 
FAIRLY  large  pieces,  ARE  REASONABLY  FREE 
FROMUNDERCOLCREO  PARTiCLES  ANO  FROM 

PIECES  OF  SKIN  CORES. Blemishes  and 

OTHER  DEFECTS,  POSSESS  A  FAIRLY 0000  FLAVOR. 


CONTENTS 


★  TOMATOES  ★ 


packed  -OR- 

THt  NATIONALCOLOR  PRINTING  CO.inc 

BALTIMOPE.  MD. 


The  tomatoes,  of  course,  are  red  with  green  leaves.  The  bottom  pannel  is  dark  hlue.  The  grades  are  in 
red,  the  description  in  dark  blue.  An  attractive  label. 


LET’S  HAVE  YOUR  DISCUSSION. 


December  3, 193 ^ 
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INFORMATIVE  OR  GRADE  LABELING 
By  Herman  Gamse,  President  Gamse  Lithographing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  subject  of  informative  labeling  has  developed 
into  a  very  complicated  situation.  Perhaps  a  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  a  very  simple  suggestion 
which  I  wish  to  offer  to  canners. 

Assuming  that  a  canner  is  packing  tomatoes  under 
3  different  grades  and  prefers  to  label  same  under  one 
brand.  In  such  a  case  the  following  plan  may  be 
adopted : 

On  the  sample  label  herewith  shown,  the  letter  “Q” 
would  stand  for  “Quality.”  The  figures  1,  2,  3  would 
indicate  the  classification  or  the  grade.  Note  that  in 
the  center  of  the  label  a  full  explanation  is  given. 
This  reads  as  follows : 

Q 

Stands  For  Quality 


Q.  l=Highest  Quality 
Q.  2=Fine  Quality 
Q.  3=Good  Quality 

On  the  face  of  the  label  directly  in  conjunction  with 
the  brand  name  and  the  product,  the  letter  “Q”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  “1”  would  be  shown.  For  the  next  quality, 
known  as  “Fine”  the  letter  “Q”  would  be  followed  by 
“2”,  etc. 

The  center  panel  with  the  explanation  should  appear 
on  all  the  labels,  as  this  merely  offers  an  explanation 
how  to  identify  the  grade  or  quality  of  goods  the  con¬ 
sumer  wishes  to  purchase.  Generally  sufficient  space 
may  be  found  in  the  center  of  the  label  so  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  design  adopted  by  the  canner. 

There  is  a  certain  product  on  the  market  today, 
nationally  advertised,  where  3  grades  of  goods  are  sold 
under  the  same  brand.  The  various  grades  are  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  following  manner: 


7  Crown — Stands  for  the  Best  Quality 
5  Crown — Stands  for  the  Next  Quality 
3  Crown — Stands  for  the  Third  Quality 

When  the  consumer  enters  a  retail  store  to  purchase 
these  goods,  he  asks  either  for  7  Crown,  5  Crown  or  3 
Crown.  The  7  Crown  naturally  carries  the  highest 
price. 

The  same  idea  could  be  adopted  with  the  word 
“Star,”  as  follows: 

7  Star — for  the  Highest  Quality 
5  Star — for  the  Second  Quality 
3  Star — for  the  Third  Quality 

The  canner  will  realize  from  the  above  description 
that  there  would  be  no  increase  in  cost  to  him  when 
ordering  labels. 

It  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  the  canner  to  figure 
out  the  proportion  of  each  grade  that  he  would  require. 
Assuming  a  canner  were  to  order  1  Million  tomato 
labels,  he  would  probably  order  250,000  Q.  1,  300,000 
Q.  2,  and  450,000  Q.  3.  The  assortment,  of  course, 
may  vary  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  canner.  This  idea  could  be  carried  out  on 
Peas,  Tomatoes,  Corn — in  fact,  any  commodity  put  up 
in  cans  where  there  is  more  than  one  grade. 

Should  a  canner  wish  to  see  how  this  arrangement 
could  be  shown  on  his  own  label,  my  company  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  design  of  a  label  and  will  promptly 
insert  the  necessary  wording  as  described  above,  and 
submit  it  for  consideration.  No  obligation  or  charge 
for  this  service. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Still  another  Richmond  has  come  upon  the  field, 
but  he  wears  no  escutcheon  on  his  shield,  preferring 
to  submit  his  prowess  without  favor  or  bias — un¬ 
known.  On  this  labeling  question  he  speaks  plainly, 
and  incidentally,  he  prescribes  a  new  standard  for  can¬ 
ning  corn.  He  is  an  old,  experienced  corn  canner,  and 
experienced,  too,  in  marketing  canned  foods.  Here 
you  are: 


HOUSEWIFE’S 

BRAND 


TOMATOES 
0  3 


Contents  I  Lb.  3  Ozs. 


Q 

Stands  for  Quality 

0  1 — Highest 
0  2 — Fine 
0  3 — Good 

Picked  ripe,  promptly  canned  in 
our  sanitary  plant,  every  bit 
ready  for  any  use— no  waste. 


RECIPES 


Packed  by 

HOUSEWIFE  PACKING  CO., 
HOUSEWIFE,  MD. 
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November  20th,  1934. 

Friend  Judge: 

A — B — C  Grades.  Let  us  reason  together. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  all  that  has  been 
said  for  and  against  this  form  of  grading  and  to  be 
frank  with  you,  the  people  in  Washington  must  be 
having  one  grand  laugh  over  what  is  being  said  and 
done  relative  to  this  matter  by  the  industry,  which 
will  not,  in  the  end,  affect  their  judgment  or  action. 

Now  let  us  dig  in  and  find  some  of  the  objections, 
then  let  us  analyze  the  same  and  see  just  what  the 
bases  of  such  objections  are. 

First — Unenforcible. 

Second — It  will  mark  the  end  of  quality  packing. 

Third — It  will  remove  grading  from  the  hands  of 
the  industry. 

The  consumers  are  not  now  asking,  they  are  de¬ 
manding,  that  something  be  done  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  buy  more  intelligently.  The  Canner  must  obey — 
for  with  really  intelligent  buying,  consumption  will 
more  than  double. 

Now  let  us  delve  into  some  of  these  objections. 

First — Unenforcible:  No  more  foolish  statement 
could  possibly  be  made,  as  the  very  things  that  go  to 
make  quality  are  the  adjuncts  that  qualify  the  letter, 
character  or  number,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  indicate 
a  given  quality.  For  instance:  Grade  A — Young,  suc¬ 
culent,  tender,  bred  and  grown  especially  for  canning, 
harvested  in  its  most  nutritive,  palatable  condition, 
canned  under  the  most  strict  sanitary  conditions,  her¬ 
metically  sealed  in  the  can,  within  six  hours  after  pick¬ 
ing,  with  not  over  three  ounces  of  syrup  per  can,  made 
from  granulated  sugar,  salt  and  pure  water. 

Grade  B — Succulent,  fairly  tender,  bred  and  grown 
especially  for  canning,  harvested  in  nutritive  condition 
canned  under  the  most  strict  sanitary  conditions,  her¬ 
metically  sealed  in  the  can  within  eight  hours  after 
picking,  with  not  over  five  ounces  of  syrup  per  can, 
made  from  granulated  sugar,  salt  and  pure  water. 

Grade  C — Fairly  tender,  bred  and  grown  especially 
for  canning,  harvested  in  edible  condition,  canned 
under  the  most  strict  sanitary  conditions,  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  can  within  twenty-four  hours  after  pick¬ 
ing,  with  not  over  nine  ounces  of  syrup  per  can,  made 
from  pure  granulated  sugar,  salt  and  water. 

There  is  a  God’s  plenty  of  enforcible  matter  here. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  canner  should  be 
stamped  on  the  top  of  every  can  (regardless  of  the 
label  used)  and  the  grade  of  the  same.  When  this 
happens  the  canning  industry  will  be  going  places. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  corn,  but  all  other  items  could 
be  worked  out  as  intelligently  and  as  satisfactorily  to 
the  consumer. 

Second — Instead  of  the  end  it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  universal  quality  packing  and  when  this  is  done, 
twenty-five  million  cases  of  corn  packed  any  one  year 
will  be  a  short  pack,  and  far  from  what  consumption 
will  take  care  of.  It  will  do  this,  however :  It  will  pre¬ 


vent  advertising  a  brand,  using  Grade  A,  at  a  close 
price  this  year,  and  then  slipping  the  grade  down  a 
notch  or  two  when  the  demand  has  been  created.  An 
item  should  be  either  one  grade  or  the  other  and  the 
label  should  plainly  state  the  facts.  If  the  best  cannot 
be  used  and  meet  competition,  then  the  next  best 
should  be  used,  but  by  all  means  the  housewife  should 
know  that  she  is  buying  a  grade  lower  than  she  had 
been  buying.  This  slipping  of  grades  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  the  industry  has  to  contend  with;  it  is 
either  one  grade  or  another,  and  we  fool  ourselves 
when  we  try  to  fool  others,  and  we  pay  the  penalty  in 
the  end. 

Third — This  objection  is  well  taken:  if  the  friends 
of  the  industry  cannot  be  trusted  with  honestly  and 
intelligently  making  and  telling  the  grades  (and  it 
can’t)  so  that  the  consumer  will  have  confidence,  the 
canner  will  be  in  the  position  of  begging  the  clemency 
of  the  court  because  he  is  an  orphan,  having  killed  his 
father  and  mother,  which  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
as  letting  matters  slip  into  the  hands  of  the  brainless 
trust,  as  far  as  the  canning  business  is  concerned. 
There  are  things  that  cannot  be  learned  from  books; 
the  golden  nuggets  of  wisdom  are  to  be  found  in  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and  this  is  what  it  takes  in  cases  of 
this  kind.  Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  indus¬ 
try  tq  step  forward,  convince  the  Administration  at 
Washington,  and  the  world,  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

A.  CORN. 


For  a 

Quality  Pack! 


The 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 


The 


Rod  Split  and  Skin 
Remover 

The 

Rod  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Washer 

The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Pennsylvania  Canners  Meet 

York  Pa.,  November  22,  1934 


Chas.  G.  S ummers,  Jr. 
President 


T  10:00  A.  M.,  Thursday,  November  22nd,  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  held  their 
/  \  annual  meeting  at  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

The  Nominating  Committee  proposed  the  following 
officers,  who  were  unanimously  elected: 

President — Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom. 
Vice-President,  Apple  Section — M.  E.  Knouse, 
Peach  Glen.  ' 

Vice-President,  Mushroom  Section — S.  M.  Griscom, 
West  Chester. 

Vice-President,  Vegetables — Wirt  S.  Winebrenner, 
Hanover. 

Secretary-Treasurer — William  A.  Free,  Hungerford. 
Directors — M.  B.  Wehler,  Littlestown ;  Robert  D. 
Schenkel,  Greencastle ;  James  T.  Smith,  Fawn  Grove ; 
H.  V.  Wareheim,  Hanover;  H.  M.  Ruff,  Woodbine; 
Roy  D.  Snyder,  Delta;  C.  0.  Lippy,  Hanover;  Charles 
Sweigert,  Coatsville;  W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham; 
J.  I.  Burgoon,  Gettysburg;  C.  H.  Musselman,  Bigler- 
ville;  and  Holman  L.  Sell,  Littlestown. 

Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  described  in  detail  the  services  offered 
by  the  Institute  reminding  his  hearers  that  to  conduct 
their  business  in  an  orderly  manner,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  thoroughly  informed  statistically,  and  that 
this  type  of  information  the  Institute  attempts  to 
gather  and  furnish  in  an  intelligent  and  understand¬ 
able  manner. 

The  retiring  Secretary-Treasurer,  Melvin  B.  Wehler, 
made  his  report,  showing  a  comfortable  balance  on 
hand.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Wehler  in 
appreciation  of  his  faithful*  work  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  over  the  many  years. 

Mr.  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruit- 
land,  Md.,  Chairman  of  the  Canners  Code  Authority, 
complimented  the  Pennsylvania  canners  on  their 
splendid  code  assessment  cooperation.  Pack  reports 
filed  by  the  State  totalled  6,800,000  cases,  upon  which 
basis  the  assessment  was  made.  Payments  to  date 
have  been  received  for  6,500,000  of  these  cases,  leading 
the  country  in  code  assessments  collected.  Assess¬ 
ments  collected  over  the  country  thus  far  range  from 
25c  to  $8,000.  Mr.  Dulany  stated  that,  considered  as 
a  whole,  compliance  with  the  Code  is  very  good,  with 
about  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  industry  cooperating. 
Lack  of  compliance  has  been  found  in  particular  sec¬ 
tions,  he  said.  This  lack  of  compliance  is  particularly 
due  to  the  failure  of  workers  to  file  complaints  and 
also  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  sectional  compliance 
boards.  Changes  in  these  boards  are  producing  better 
results. 


The  Code  Authority  is  ever  working  for  the  great¬ 
est  good  of  the  industry,  correcting  mistakes  of  the 
first  code  draft.  It  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  flat 
labor  rate  for  tomato  peelers.  Where  undue  hardship 
is  experienced  on  some  other  commodities,  flat  rate 
recommendations  will  be  made. 

The  Code  has  proven  of  advantage  to  the  industry 
in  many  ways.  The  fixed  labor  rates  have  placed  all 
in  a  fair  competitive  position.  It  protects  the  canner 
from  deduction  of  discount  after  lapse  of  discount 
period. 

No  matter  what  changes  are  made  in  the  Code  next 
June,  when  in  all  probability  it  will  be  revised,  the 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  provision,  it  is  felt, 
are  certain  to  be  retained,  and  therefore  it  will  be  wise 
to  base  futures  prices  on  1934  production  costs.  The 
industry  must  give  serious  thought  to  any  changes 
that  are  made  to  insure  the  greatest  good  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Dulany  stressed  the  fact  that  Code  compliance 
is  compulsory  and  not  optional.  He  explained  that  the 
intention  of  the  Government  is  merely  to  act  as  umpire 
to  see  that  the  industry’s  agreed  wishes  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus,  of  the  Canners  Code  Author¬ 
ity,  told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  and  obtaining  an  approval  of  the  Code.  He 
explained  that  while  there  may  be  some  changes  in 
labor  rates  in  the  Code,  these  will  not  be  advanced  very 
appreciably,  for  NRA  realizes  that  too  high  a  wage 
would  result  in  the  replacing  of  much  labor  with  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  cost  of  which  would  soon  be  absorbed  by 
the  savings  affected  in  the  elimination  of  high  labor 
costs.  He  described  the  work  of  the  Informative 
Labeling  Committee,  the  great  amount  of  thought,  time 
and  labor  given  by  its  members  in  drafting  the  de¬ 
scriptive  label  they  reported. 

President  Summers  appointed  the  Code  Compliance 
Committee,  consisting  of  Edward  G.  Ruff,  Delta ; 
James  T.  Smith,  Fawn  Grove;  Robert  D.  Schenkel, 
Greencastle;  W.  Scott  Silver,  Nottingham;  Charles  G. 
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Summers,  Jr.,  New  Freedom;  William  A.  Free,  Hun- 
gerford.  Secretary. 

The  Association’s  new  Secretary,  William  A.  Free, 
offered  the  following  twelve  point  operative  program, 
which  was  adopted : 

TWELVE  POINT  OPERATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Pennsylvania  Can- 
ners  Association,  held  in  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1934) 

1  Cost  Finding 

A — Exposing  ITEMS  of  cost  entering  into  the 
final  cost  of  the  finished  product  when  sold. 

2  Market  Information 

A — State-wide  quotations. 

B — Canners  stocks  on  hand. 

C — Monthly  movement  of  goods. 

D — Activity  of  the  trade. 

E — Canners  exchange  service 

a — Relief  of  distressed  stocks, 
b — Pooled  orders. 

3  Uniform  Growers  Contracts 

4  Legislation 

A — Clearer  understanding  of  present  laws. 

B — New  legislative  study. 

C — Tax  question  with  relation  to  the  Industry. 

5  Transportation  Information 

A — Sectional  listing  of  reputable  truckers. 

B — Cargo  insurance. 

C — Pooled  order  service. 

6  Label  Service 

A — Legal  requirements. 

B — Informative  features. 

C — Membership  legend  on  labels. 

D — Copyright  slogan  for  Pennsylvania  canned 
foods. 

7  Canned  Foods  Grading  Sendee 
A — To  members. 

B — To  non-members  and  trade. 

8  Cooperation  with  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Bureau  of  Markets- 

A — Special  fertilizers. 

B — Seed  information  and  testing  service. 

C — Crop  pest  and  disease  control. 

D — Buying  raw  crops  on  basis  of  grades. 

9  Public  Relations 

A — Fostering  good  will  for  the  Association  and  its 
membership  and  all  Pennsylvania  packed 
foods. 

B— Educational  information  to  buying  groups. 

C — Value  of  the  Industry  to  the  State. 

D — Value  of  the  Industry  to  the  farmers. 

E — Value  of  the  Indiustry  to  Labor. 

F — General  publicity  of  Penn.sylvania  canned  and 
packed  products,  raw  crops  for  canning  and 
packing,  economic  value  of  Pennsylvania 
goods  for  Pennsylvania  buyers. 

G — Publicizing  of  the  high  grade  of  Pennsylvania 
foods. 

10  Monthly  Bulletin  Sendee  for  Members 

(Pamphlet  form) 

11  Cooperative  Activity  with  neighboring  State  As¬ 
sociations  and  the  National  Canners  Association 


12  Canning  Code  Information  Service 
At  noon  the  entire  assemblage  sat  down  to  a  splendid 
luncheon,  with  the  machinery,  supplies  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries  as  hosts.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
them  in  appreciation. 

jt  j( 

PROGRAM 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  December  11th,  1934 

10  A.  M. — President’s  Report — E.  V.  Baker. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 
Report  of  Treasurer — C.  M.  Dashiell. 

Report  of  Field  Secretary — F.  M.  Shook. 
Announcement  Regarding  Canned  Foods 
Exchange — John  H.  Frazier,  Managing 
Director,  The  Commercial  Exchange  of 
Philadelphia. 

Address  of  Welcome — His  Honor  Hampton 
Moore,  Mayor. 

Noon  Recess 

2  P.  M. — Round  Table  Discussion — The  Percentage 
of  Water  Insoluble  Solids  in  Canned 
Peas — A  Test  of  Maturity  under  the 
McNary-Mapes  Standards  for  Canned 
Peas — Discussion  to  be  led  by  Maurice 
Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel  and  by  Food 
Chemists  of  Supply  Companies. 
Descriptive  Labeling — Harry  L.  Cannon. 
Grade  Labeling — F.  Hall  Wrightson. 
Probable  Amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  —  Thomas  Austern, 
Counsel  of  The  Naitonal  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

7  P.  M. 

Get-Together  Dinner 
Courtesy  Members  Allied  Industry 
Toastmaster — E.  V.  Baker. 

Cooperation — Neal  S.  Sells,  Vice-President, 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

The  Canning  Code — Armin  W.  Riley,  Dep¬ 
uty  Administrator,  NRA. 

Presentation  of  Awards  to  Winners  in  the 
Ten  Ton  Tomato  Contest — Dr.  T.  B. 
Symons. 

Wednesday,  December  12th,  1934 

10  A.  M. — Discussion — Growers  Contracts,  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Reference  to  Bootlegging — J.  Rich¬ 
ard  Phillips,  Jr. 

Discussion — The  New  and  More  Rigid  Re¬ 
quirements  in  the  McNary-Mapes  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Canned  Tomatoes. 

Technical  Discussion  will  be  led  by 
Representatives  of  the  Food  Chemists 
and  Supply  Companies. 

General  Resume  of  the  Canning  Code — 
Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Chairman,  The  Code 
Authority  for  the  Canning  Industry. 
Reports  of  Convention  Committees. 
Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 

1  P.  M. — Meeting  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors. 
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PRESIDENT  PHELP’S  RADIO  ADDRESS 

DWIN  C.  HILL,  master  of  ceremonies  on  the 
Forum  of  Liberty  program,  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  canned  foods  by  a  very  attractive  enact¬ 
ment,  in  French  accent,  of  Nicholas  Appert’s  study 
and  discovery  of  the  art  of  canning,  the  playlet  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  an  objection  on  the  part  of  Madam 
Appert  to  further  money  and  time  wastage  by  her 
expert  chef  husband.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  skit,  as  you  may  have  noted  if  you  tuned-in  on 
that  broadcast.  Mr.  Hill  then  briefly  sketched  the 
life  history,  and  particularly  the  tin-can  history,  of 
Mr.  Phelps,  and  presented  him  to  the  audience. 


The  canning  industry  has  had  to  grow  in  public 
approval  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to  furnish 
to  our  families  safe,  tasty  and  nutritious  foods.  It 
has  had  to  combat,  and  largely  overcome,  popular — 
but  unfounded — prejudices  in  the  public  mind 
against  anything  “canned.”  That  has  been  a  long 
and  interesting  campaign.  It  has  demonstrated  to 
the  thinking  housewives  that  there  are  positively  no 
dangers,  and  many  advantages  in  safety,  health,  con¬ 
venience  and  real  food  values,  in  its  products. 

Now  I  come  to  a  vital  question  in  the  mind  of  all 
housewives.  That  is.  How  can  I  know  what  is  in 
a  can  when  I  buy  it? 

(Quoting  the  housewife) :  “A  tin  can  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  opaque  object.  If  a  tin  can,  without  label, 
were  set  before  me  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  con¬ 
tained  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  fruit  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance.  Therefore,  if  I  want  peas,  for  instance,  I 
must  take  a  can  that  is  labeled  ‘peas,’  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  was  about  all  the  information  I  received. 
When  I  got  the  can  home  and  opened  it,  it  did,  in  fact, 
contain  peas.  But,  did  it  hold  the  kind,  size,  color 
and  quality  of  peas  that  I  wanted  to  serve  to  my 
family?  Sometimes  yes,  and  then  I  was  lucky;  some¬ 
times  no,  and  then  I  was  out  of  luck.” 

Experiences  of  this  sort  have  caused  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  our  housewives  for  more  explicit 
information  about  the  food  that  they  buy, — and  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the 
canner.  To  my  personal  knowledge  many  of  the 
thinking  men  in  the  industry  have,  for  years,  wrestled 
with  that  problem. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  300  varieties  of  canned 
foods  on  the  market?  And  can  you  realize  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  task  of  reducing  the  labeling  of  them 
to  understandable  terms?  Because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  but  little  headway  was  made.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  demand  in  the  mind  of  consumers  for  more 
information  was  growing.  It  has  now  become  articu¬ 
late  in  a  proposition  to  incorporate  in  the  Canning 
Industry  Code  under  the  NRA,  a  provision  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  packs  of  all  the  various  commodities  into 
three  grades — A,  B  and  C.  These  grades  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  based  upon  the  standards  which  are  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  NRA,  and  their  imprints  upon  labels 
are  to  be  authorized  by  the  representatives  of  NRA. 


This  proposition  is  not  an  unnatural  one;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  evolution  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  consumers.  It  expresses  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
there  are  no  more  loyal  Americans  anywhere  than  in 
the  canning  industry.  They  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  objects  to  be  attained.  But  they  are  practi¬ 
cal  men,  experienced  in  their  business,  and  they  con¬ 
scientiously  believe  that  the  A  -  B  -  C  proposition, 
while  a  natural  step  toward  the  ideal  is  like  the  18th 
Amendment,  unworkable  and  unenforcible.  They 
believe  that  it  will  result  in  reduced  quality,  reduced 
sales,  reduced  prices  to  the  farmer  for  his  produce, 
less  people  at  work,  and  less  incentive  to  improved 
operation. 

Suppose  it  is  in  effect.  Any  housewife  within  my 
audience  goes  into  a  grocery  store  to  buy,  we  will  say, 
peas.  She  sees  on  the  shelf  two  cans  of  peas.  Both 
are  attractively  labeled ;  both  bear  the  magic  “A”  of 
the  NRA.  She  asks  the  price.  The  grocer  hands  her 
one  can  and  quotes  16  cents.  He  hands  her  the  other 
can  and  quotes  14  cents.  The  NRA  rates  them  alike, 
“A.”  What  will  she  do?  Unless  she  has  learned  by 
experience  a  preference  for  the  brand  on  the  16  cent 
can  she  will  buy  the  14  cent  can.  And  so  will  the 
great  majority  of  other  women  who  follow  her  into 
the  store.  The  grocer  finds  that  the  14  cent  cans  are 
selling  in  quantity,  but  the  16  cent  cans  are  not. 
What,  then,  will  he  buy  to  restock  his  shelves?  The 
14  cent  can,  of  course.  What  is  the  history  of  those 
two  cans?  The  16  cent  can  was  packed  by  a  canner 
who  believes  in  quality,  and  has  the  ambition  to  serve 
it  to  his  customers.  He  pays  his  farmer  an  extra 
price  to  get  his  raw  material  delivered  at  just  the 
right  stage  of  ripeness;  he  has  spent  large  sums  for 
the  very  best  equipment;  he  employs  selected  work¬ 
men  and  women,  and  his  product  is  the  best  that  he 
can  make  it.  These  cost  items  make  it  necessary  for 
that  can  to  retail  for  16  cents.  The  14  cent  can  was 
packed  by  a  canner  who  is  not  so  ambitious  for  qual¬ 
ity.  He  is  in  the  game  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it. 
He  does  not  pay  the  farmer  any  premium  for  prime 
materials,  but  takes  what  nature  and  the  farmer  pro¬ 
vide.  His  plant  is  not  equipped  with  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery;  he  employs  the  people  who  come  to  his  door 
seeking  work.  But  he  packs  an  article  that  will  grade 
“A”  according  to  the  NRA  standards,  and  the  “A”  on 
his  cans  is  as  big,  bright  and  convincing  as  the  one 
on  the  16  cent  can.  He  sells  his  pack;  the  16  cent 
packer  doesn’t.  The  16  cent  packer  reasons  with 
himself  thus :  “If  I  cannot  get  my  cost  for  a  choice 
article,  if  I  am  to  be  graded  with  the  14  cent  man, 
and  must  compete  with  him,  all  I  can  do,  in  self  de¬ 
fense,  is  to  pack  the  14  cent  grade.  And  so  he  does, 
and  the  16  cent  grade,  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  market.  That  means  that  the  only 
foods  that  bear  the  grade  “A”  are  those  which  are 
just  good  enough  to  get  by.  So  with  grades  B  and  C. 
Those  grades  stand  there  as  a  dam  across  the  quality 
of  canned  foods,  against  which  settle  the  things  that 
just  get  by,  and  above  which  nothing  can  go.  They 
stand  as  a  bar  to  ambition,  to  individual  initiative,  to 
improvement,  and  they  mean  regimentation  of  canned 
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foods,  a  word  that  is  foreign  to  all  that  has  made  this 
country  the  foremost  and  greatest  industrial  country 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  foreign  to  the  thought  of  red- 
blooded  Americans. 

But  I  am  not  condemning  the  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  that  is  behind  the  A,  B,  C.  I  am  admitting 
freely  the  necessity  for  more  information  regarding 
canned  foods.  What  I  want  to  do  tonight  is  to  tell 
you  what  the  canning  industry,  in  the  light  of  years 
of  experience,  is  offering  as  a  substitute  for,  and  a 
very  forward  step  beyond,  grades  A,  B,  C. 

Stripping  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  glamour  of  Govern¬ 
ment  endorsement,  and  the  blind  faith  that  it  induces, 
who  of  you  who  hear  me  will  be  able  to  know  what 
those  grades  mean?  Will  you,  as  a  busy  housewife, 
take  the  trouble  to  get  a  copy  of  the  NR  A  standards? 
Will  you  study  it,  perhaps  carry  it  with  you  to  the 
store,  thumb  it  over,  and  buy  accordingly?  Wouldn’t 
you  much  prefer  to  have  the  label  on  the  can  that  you 
hold  in  your  hand  tell  you  in  plain,  terse  English 
just  what  is  in  that  can?  The  size,  color,  tenderness 
and  liquor  content  of  the  peas?  That  is  what  the 
canning  industry  is  offering  you — and  they  call  it 
“Descriptive  Labeling.”  Do  you  know  of  the  Pure 
Food  Law?  Do  you  know  that  the  producer  of  any 
food  or  drug  is  liable  under  a  criminal  statute  if  he 
states  an  untruth  on  his  label?  That  is  called  “mis¬ 
branding,”  and  lays  him  liable  to  the  confiscation  and 
destruction  of  his  products,  and,  in  addition,  to  severe 
fines,  and  even  imprisonment.  Many  canned  foods 
and  drugs  have  evaded  that  law  by  saying  little  or 
nothing  on  the  label.  You  can’t  be  put  in  jail  for 
what  you  don’t  say. 

For  the  first  time  the  canners  come  to  you  with  an 
agreement,  under  their  proposed  Code,  that  they  will 
tell  you,  on  every  can,  just  what  you  want  to  know 
about  its  contents.  You  can  read  it  for  yourself.  It 
is  the  first  direct  contact  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  It  is  just  as  if  Mr.  X,  a  canner,  should 
come  to  you  personally,  holding  a  can  in  his  hand. 
He  says :  “Mrs.  ‘Jones,  here  is  a  can  of  my  foods  that 
I  want  you  to  buy.  It  contains  a  food  article  that 
you  want.  Its  characteristics  are  thus  and  so.  In 
offering  this  to  you,  I  am  guaranteeing  to  you,  per¬ 
sonally,  that  my  statements  are  correct,  and  I  realize 
that  I  am  liable  to  severe  penalties  under  a  United 
States  criminal  statute  if  I  lie  to  you.”  There  are 
lots  of  criminal  statutes.  They  condemn  murder,  lar¬ 
ceny,  arson,  rape,  kidnapping,  and  many  others.  But 
do  you  expect  a  government  agent  to  be  stationed  in 
your  home  or  place  of  business  to  see  that  you  are 
not  guilty  of  any  of  them?  NO!  If  you  DO  com¬ 
mit  one  of  them,  you  will  be  arrested  and  prosecuted, 
and,  I  hope,  convicted.  The  A,  B,  C,  if  carried  to  its 
logical  end,  means  a  government  official  stationed 
in  every  cannery.  A  great  addition  to  the  expense 
of  conducting  the  business!  If  they  are  there,  then 
what?  Each  one  of  them  has  a  copy  of  the  NR  A 
standards.  But  the  inspector  in  Pennsylvania  reads 
them  one  way,  the  man  in  Ohio  another  way,  the  man 
in  Wisconsin  another  way,  etc.  That’s  only  inevitable 
because  of  the  human  equation.  The  result  is  rank 


confusion.  You  buy  what  the  Pennsylvania  inspector 
classifies  as  “A.”  You  can  buy  what  Ohio  says  is  “B” 
and  get  the  same  foods  as  Pennsylvania’s  “A”  at  a 
lower  price.  It’s  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  canners  are  proposing  that  there  be  written 
into  their  Code  under  the  NR  A,  and  into  the  Foods 
and  Drugs  Law,  if  amended,  a  legal  demand  for  such 
“Descriptive  Labeling”  as  they  suggest.  They  fully 
realize  all  the  responsibilities  that  are  involved,  and 
are  willing  to  incur  them.  They  know  that  the  public 
will  exercise  its  rights  to  insist  on  their  compliance 
with  such  laws,  and  that  the  public  may,  and  will 
eventually,  refuse  to  buy  canned  foods  that  are  not 
so  labeled.  Read  for  yourself,  buy  on  what  you  read, 
instead  of  on  a  mystic  symbol,  and  be  sure  that  you 
are  getting  just  what  you  want. 

I  thank  you!  \ 

*  *  \ 

DEATH  OF  FRANK  T.  STARE 

RANK  T.  STARE,  age  64,  who  at  one  time  was  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  canning  industry  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  on 
Sunday,  November  18th,  and  was  buried  the  following 
Wednesday. 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Elias  A.  Stare,  a  pioneer 
corn  canner  of  Illinois,  and  was  active  in  canning 
circles  in  Wisconsin  from  1896  when  he  went  to 
Kawaunee  to  run  the  Wanneger  &  Witke  Canning 
plant,  which  was  among  the  first  three  or  four  plants 
to  be  built  in  the  State. 

He  built  the  Waukesha  Canning  Company  in  1900 
and  operated  it  until  the  failure  of  that  concern  in 
1910. 

He  also  developed  and  organized  the  first  field 
brokerage  business  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  Frank  T.  Stare  Company  of 
Waukesha,  which  concern  later  on  became  the  Stare- 
Crary  Company  and  still  later  the  Crary  Brokerage 
Company. 

He  had  resided  in  Wausau  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
where  he  operated  a  brokerage  business  and  was  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agent  for  “Ivory  Pic,”  a  high  class  line 
of  tooth-picks  made  at  Wausau. 

The  funeral  services  were  at  Peterson’s  Funeral 
Home,  Rev.  M.  E.  McLaughlin  officiating,  and  follow¬ 
ing  these  services  Masonic  Rites  were  conducted  at 
the  Funeral  Home. 

He  belonged  to  the  University  Church  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  several  Masonic 
Orders,  including  the  Commandery. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow  and  three  brothers, 
Burton  R.  Stare,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Fred  A.  Stare,  of 
Columbus,  Wis.,  and  William  H.  Stare,  of  Waukesha. 


The  above  is  the  formal  notice  of  a  man  who  was  a 
big  man,  physically,  and  mentally  as  well.  He  was  an 
aggressive,  hard  worker,  but  somewhat  of  a  dreamer 
too,  always  for  some  betterment  of  the  canned  foods 
industry,  and  always  hopeful.  He  had  a  host  of  friends 
in  the  industry,  and  his  passing  will  be  learned  of  with 
real  sorrow. 
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OYSTERS— A  HOLIDAY  DELICACY 

From  American  Houseivife*s  Bureau 

By  the  time  Thanksgiving,  and  the  other  holidays 
come  ’round,  Christmas  ’n  so  forth,  people  want 
their  oysters  cooked.  They  have  gotten  over  the 
first  greed  for  salty  rawness,  and  they’re  thinking  of 
hot,  steaming  stews,  crisp  fries,  entrees,  scallops,  or 
any  cooked  dish  in  which  the  succulent  bivalve  shines 
in  all  individual  taste  glory. 

The  oyster  is  a  very  interesting  fellow.  The  first 
story  about  his  sliding  down  the  first  human  throat  is 
something  like  the  story  of  the  unknown  man  who  ate 
the  first  tomato.  Although  the  Romans  enjoyed  the 
taste  of  the  salty  bivalve,  and  Sallust  is  credited  with 
saying  that  the  only  good  thing  about  England  was 
the  fact  that  the  Britons  ate  oysters,  evidently  the 
American  Indian  didn’t  know  this  and  took  the  chance 
on  the  oyster  that  America  has  been  taking  ever  since. 

According  to  the  story  he  saw  a  peculiar  looking 
“stone”  in  the  water.  He  reached  for  it,  and  much  to 
his  surprise  the  “stone”  bit  him.  That  is,  the  oyster, 
in  self  defense,  closed  its  shell  on  his  fingers.  He 
dropped  the  peculiar  rock  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
putting  the  injured  digit  to  his  mouth. 

“Gub-a-rub,”  he  probably  said,  or  whatever  is  the 
Indian’s  expression  of  pleasure.  He  had  had  his  first 
taste  of  the  peculiarly  delicious  oyster  fiavor. 

When  you’re  thinking  of  holiday  sales  of  oysters, 
why  not  call  your  customers  attention  to  the  canned 
bivalves?  Make  an  island  display  of  these  cans,  per¬ 
haps  having  in  the  centre  an  electric  chafing  dish,  or 
something  to  show  the  convenience  of  oysters  for 
intimate  table  supper  entertainme?its. 

Having  someone  there  in  your  busiest  hours  to  make 
an  oyster  Newburg,  and  serving  it  on  crackers,  is  the 
best  publicity  you  can  possibly  have. 

And  if  your  customers  are  interested  in  recipes, 
here  are  some. 

OYSTER  STEW :  Scald  three  cups  milk  in  double 
boiler.  Heat  contents  one  5-ounce  can  oysters  to  just 
below  boiling  and  add  to  scalded  milk.  Bind  with  one 
tablespoon  butter  and  one  tablespoon  fiour  rubbed  to¬ 
gether,  season  with  one  teaspoon  salt  and  a  few  grains 
paprika  and  last  add  one-fourth  cup  cream.  Serve  at 
once  with  oyster  crackers.  Serves  four. 

OYSTER  ENTREE :  Drain  two  5-ounce  cans 
oysters  and  arrange  in  eight  buttered,  fiat,  shallow 
earthen  ramekins  or  scallop  shells.  Mix  two  cups  bread 
crumbs  with  two  tablespoons  minced  parsley,  four 
tablespoons  butter,  one  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains  pep¬ 
per,  one-half  teaspoon  thyme,  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
and  eight  tablespoons  oyster  liquor  to  moisten.  Cover 
oysters  with  this  and  place  under  the  broiler  flame  till 
crumbs  well  browned.  Serves  eight. 

OYSTER  AND  BACON  ROAST:  Drain  oysters 
from  one  5-ounce  can  and  arrange  in  shallow,  buttered, 
earthen  scallop  dishes.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika.  Lay  thinly  sliced  bacon  on  top,  sprinkle  with 
Parmesan  cheese  and  set  in  hot  oven  till  bacon  is  crisp. 
Four  servings. 


*  *  *  and  they  both 

use  the  same  cutter! 

Here’s  the  first  and  only  machine  that  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily  cuts  corn  for  both  whole 
grain  and  cream  style  packing — the  Sprague- 
Sells  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

It  increases  the  yield  on  either  style  from  5% 
to  15%  over  other  cutters  and,  in  some  cases, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

Quality  of  the  pack,  too,  is  highly  improved, 
resulting  in  greater  profits  and  satisfaction  all 
the  way  'round. 

Let  the  Universal  help  you  make  this  year 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  your  history! 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  on  this 
sensational  new  cutter,  as  well  as  our  new 
complete  catalog  No.  200. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopestoii/  Illinois 

Please  send  without  obligation  full  detail,  of 
the  Universal  Corn  Cutter  and  your  new 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name- 


Firm.. 


Address.. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  i$  a  page  that  mmt  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  he  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 3  Knapp  Can  Labeling  Machines;  Ayars 
Fillers;  2  Ayars  Can  Conveyor  Coolers;  Standard 
Sealing  and  Compression  Unit;  Knapp  Boxer;  Alum¬ 
inum  Kettles;  U.  S.  Bottle  Rinser.  Priced  right  for 
quick  disposal. 

Address  Box  A-1988  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Anderson-Barngrover  Cooker  and  Cooler 
almost  new,  capacity  920  cans,  size  of  cans  2-11/16” 
diameter  x  3-1/4”  height  and  4”  height.  Here  is  a 
bargain. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE — 3  Corn  Canning  Factories  in  good  corn 
section. 

No.  1 — New  Vienna,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern, 
60,000  can  per  day  capacity;  unfailing  water  supply; 
2  warehouses;  on  main  line  B.  &  0.  between  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Chillicothe;  on  State  Route  28. 

No.  2— Centerville,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60, CCO 
can  per  day  capacity;  electric  powered,  good  water; 
2  warehouses;  on  branch  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ten 
miles  South  of  Dayton ;  within  one  mile  of  State 
Route  48. 

No.  3— South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Smaller  plant,  40,000 
can  per  day  capacity; .  good  machinery  and  water 
supply;  one  warehouse;  within  20  miles  of  Cincinnati 
and  30  miles  of  Dayton;  one  half  mile  from  main  line 
of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

For  further  information  address 

Maple  &  Maple,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  employment  and  investment 
with  live  organization.  Have  had  twenty  years  of  success  as 
a  practical  canner,  broker  and  salesman.  References  as  to 
charater,  ability  and  financial  standing. 

Address  Box  B-1991  care  of  The  Canning  Trade  . 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman,  acquainted  with  jobbers, 
chain  stores,  and  brokers  in  Maryland,  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Forty  years  old;  married;  twenty  years  sell¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  to  connect  with  live  quality  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Address  Box  B-1990  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Experienced  in  jellies,  preserves  (vacuum -pan),  spaghetti,  soups, 
tomato  products  and  similar  foods.  Eastern  urban  location 
desired. 

Address  Box  B-1992  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Meat  packing  Superintendent  with  successful  sales 
experience.  Capable  of  developing  meat  specialties  and  market¬ 
ing  same.  Central  West  location.  Give  full  particulars  and 
salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1993  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  n  t  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

^  Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter  ^ 

Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1934  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


DROP  A  WIRE  TO  ROOSEVELT 
A  Swedish  farmer  who  wanted  to  make  his  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  this  country  appeared  for  his  naturaliza¬ 
tion  papers. 

“Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general  conditions  of  this 
country,  Mr.  Olsen?”  he  was  asked. 

“Yah,  sure,”  answered  Olsen. 

“And  does  this  government  of  ours  suit  you?” 

“Well,  yah,  mostly,”  stammered  the  Swede,  “only 
I  lak  to  see  more  rain.” 

REVENGE  IS  SWEET 

Boss :  Pm  to  be  initiated  into  a  secret  order  tonight 
and  I’m  scared  stiff. 

Clerk:  Why  so? 

Boss :  Only  a  month  ago  I  sold  the  supreme  exalted 
potentate  of  the  order  my  second-hand  flivver. 

SLOW  GHOST 

Two  colored  boys  were  having  an  argument  about 
ghosts.  One  of  them  claimed  to  have  seen  a  ghost  as 
he  passed  the  cemetery  the  night  before. 

“What  was  dis  here  ghos’  doin’  when  yo’  las’  seen 
him?”  asked  the  doubting  one. 

“Jes  failin’  behin,’  mistah;  failin’  behin’  rapid.” 

NEEDLES  AND  PINS 
They  had  just  become  engaged. 

“I  shall  love,”  she  cooed,  “to  share  all  your  troubles.” 
“But  darling,”  he  murmured,  “I  have  none.” 

“No,”  she  agreed,  “but  I  mean  when  we  are 
married.” 

OF  COURSE  SHE  DIDN’T  TELL 
Clubleigh:  How  dare  you  tell  your  mistress  what 
time  I  came  in  this  morning,  after  I  told  you  not  to? 

Maid :  I  didn’t  sir.  When  she  asked  me  what  time 
you  got  in  I  said  I  was  too  busy  getting  breakfast  to 
look  at  the  clock. 

AND  FRAME  IT 

“Do  you  make  life-size  enlargements  from  snap¬ 
shots?”  asked  the  girl. 

“Certainly,  miss,”  answered  the  photographer. 
“That’s  our  specialty.” 

“Well,”  said  the  girl,  “let’s  see  what  you  can  do 
with  this  picture  of  the  Grand  Canyon.” 

THE  SMITHY’S  HANDIWORK 
Grace:  Mamma,  I  know  now  where  horses  are 
made. 

Mother:  Where,  darling? 

Grace:  Around  the  corner  in  a  shop.  I  saw  the 
man  nailing  on  the  last  foot. 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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fiEVOlWA/C  HOPPER 


SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points — TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


AVARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 


r  UQU/D 
ADJUSTMEA/r 


STEAM 

COIL 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


\  Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op- 
I  posite  direction  from  the  way  fill- 
I  ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab- 
!  solute  uniform  fill. 

!  _ 

I  No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
'  works  perfectly. 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill. 


Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Jobbers  Finding  Demand  Is  Keeping  Up  At  High  Pace — Grape¬ 
fruit  Afflicted  With  Drought — Victims  of  Pure  Food  Law — 
join  the  Xmas  Box  Campaign 

Straws — No  one  expected  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  to  get  busy  this  week,  for  as  a  fact  quietness 
seems  to  settle  down  more  noticeably  before  a  big 
holiday  than  after  it.  But  there  has  been  something 
doing,  even  amid  the  so-called  quietness.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  things  for  which  some  great  distributors 
expressed  themselves  as  thankful,  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  was  that  retail  demand  was  in  excess  of  expecta¬ 
tions  and  keeping  up  great ;  that  the  people  were  tak¬ 
ing  greater  quantities  than  ever,  and  consumption  was 
evidently  at  a  high  point.  As  one  man  said  “no  won¬ 
der  with  all  the  money  the  Government  has  been  put¬ 
ting  out;  they  are  now  spending  it,  and  it  is  coming 
back  into  the  market.”  Very  good,  but  the  jobbers  and 
the  retailers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  can  rejoice  in 
this.  It  means  that  the  canned  foods  stocks  which 
they  took  in  earlier  are  now  working  out  under  high 
pressure,  and  that  the  day  when  they  must  be  replaced 
is  drawing  nearer  just  that  much  more  quickly. 

Another  man  reminds  us  that  that  is  the  danger 
point  with  canners ;  they  almost  invariably  loose  heart 
and  let  go  just  before  the  market  makes  its  turn  for 
the  better,  and  the  long  expected,  and  waited  for,  de¬ 
mand  appears.  But  we  replied:  “not  this  year;  the 
canners  know  the  value  of  their  holdings;  know  that 
stocks  are  down  to  clean-out  points  with  the  jobbers, 
as  soon  as  the  recent  in-rush  of  goods  is  moved  out — 
and  they  are  willing  to  wait.  A  weak-holder  here  and 
there  will  not  affect  the  entire  market ;  they  know  that 
game,  have  money  and  can  wait,  and  they  will.” 

The  only  real  market  interest  concerns  the  packing 
of  grapefruit  in  Florida.  Just  when  that  crop  was  rip¬ 
ening,  and  therefore  needed  moisture  most,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  prolonged  drought.  The 
Sunday  Sentinel  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  in  its  November  18th 
issue,  asked  its  readers  to  pray  for  the  endipg  of  the 
40  days  and  40  nights  of  drought  up  to  that  time,  and 
we  have  not  heard  since  that  relief  has  happened.  This 
will  result  in  smaller  fruit,  and  will  force  the  canners 
to  pay  more  than  they  figured  on  for  the  better  fruit 
they  need.  Old  1934  is  not  dead  yet  and  it  has  been 
dealing  out  that  sort  of  crop  stuff  ever  since  it  began 
back  last  January.  Of  course  the  sure-fire.  City- 
expert,  will  retort  that  she  always  relented  in  time, 
and  will  do  so  in  this  case.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
habits  of  this  grapefruit  and  maybe  it  can  get  water 


where  no  water  exists,  and  maybe  it  can  grow  great 
and  fat,  as  the  canners  like  it  to  make  the  select  qual¬ 
ity  they  want,  on  one  slight  rain  but  that  is  a  bad 
thing  to  figure  dollars  and  cents  against.  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  grapefruit  shortage,  but  it 
may  mean  a  shorter  pack  than  the  canners  figured 
upon.  These  canners  have  worked  up  a  fine  export 
demand  for  their  products,  and  if  it  increases  this 
year  as  much  as  it  did  last,  some  of  the  home  talent 
may  find  a  cleaned  up  market,  as  they  did  last  season. 
Anyway  there  is  not  the  price-cutting  bee  we  saw  last 
year,  and  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

No  changes  in  market  quotations  this  week,  and 
prices  are  reported  firm  all  along  the  line.  Brokers 
say  it  is  too  quiet,  with  Christmas  approaching,  and 
that  is  not  good  for  the  market.  They  get  commission- 
‘  hungry.  The  canners  have  not  much  longer  to  wait 
now  that  we  have  broken  into  December,  because  buy¬ 
ing  may  begin  before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  did 
last  season. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  week  is  the  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  officials  who  report  209  seizures 
during  October  and  November,  including  some  canned 
foods :  sardines  from  Portugal  because  of  lead ;  pickles, 
etc.,  from  New  England  because  of  saccharin  used  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar;  short  weight  jellies  and  short  weight 
canned  cherries  from  New  York  State ;  spoiled  shrimp 
from  a  Florida  canner  who  now  has  a  three-year  jail 
sentence  suspended  over  him,  because  he  also  had  a 
short  weight  shipment  of  canned  grapefruit  juice;  and 
some  heavy  fines  for  decomposed  salmon  on  some  of 
the  best  canners  in  the  salmon  region.  Some  wonder 
if  strike  troubles  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  as  this 
is  most  unusual.  Some  tuna  and  sardine  canners  of 
California  were  caught  in  the  same  net.  Generally  the 
fines  are  light,  the  goods  being  destroyed  if  putrid  or 
decomposed,  or  if  short-weight  or  misbranded  for  any 
reason,  relabeled.  But  the  law  has  teeth  and  they  have 
shown  them  in  this  suspended  jail  sentence  for  the 
first  time. 

No  good  taking  valuable  space  repeating  price  quo¬ 
tations  that  appear  on  their  regular  page.  And  our 
other  market  reports  give  you  information  that  will 
suit  your  hunger. 

But  here  is  a  thought  that  you  should  take:  Better 
Profits  this  week  outlines  plans  for  Xmas  Boxes — give 
foods  for  Christmas  presents !  While  you  are  waiting 
for  better  buying  to  return,  get  busy  and  help  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your  goods.  Xmas  boxes  will  not  only 
reduce  the  amount  of  goods  in  retailers’  and  jobbers’ 
hands,  but  will  serve  to  introduce  canned  foods  into 
families  now  opposed  to  them.  We  know  this  from 
personal  experience  as  we  have  often  distributed  such 
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boxes  and  invariably  has  the  recipient  said  they  never 
knew  canned  foods  were  so  good.  Read  that  column 
and  get  in  the  game.  Help  your  own  cause,  or  in  other 
words,  “labor  while  you  wait.” 

*  0* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Covering  Small  Requirements  From  Day  to  Day — Buyers  Well 
Covered  for  Present  Needs — ^Tomatoes  Holding  Fairly  Well — 
Peas  Firm — Corn  Strong  But  Dull — Gallon  Goods  Short — New 
Sales  Wrinkles — Coast  Fruits  Get  Some  Attention. 

New  York,  November  29, 1934. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Holiday  dullness  was  more 
than  a  figure  of  speech  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  during  the  past  week,  and  trading  was 
virtually  at  a  standstill,  insofar  as  purchases  of  goods 
for  cannery  shipment  were  concerned.  Jobbers  have 
piled  up  fairly  large  inventories  of  canned  foods,  and 
the  small  requirements  that  develop  from  day  to  day 
are  being  taken  care  of  by  spot  transactions.  The 
price  basis  continued  steady  to  firm,  however. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  With  distributors  in  most  in¬ 
stances  concentrating  on  their  holiday  lines,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  canned  foods  will  continue  neglected  over 
the  balance  of  the  year,  with  no  additional  volume 
trading  with  first  hand  sellers  until  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  inventories, — always,  of  course,  barring  any 
such  business  which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  price 
concessions  to  move  small  remaining  carryover  hold¬ 
ings. 

TOMATOES — While  reports  from  the  Tri-States 
say  jobbers  are  buying  canned  tomatoes,  little  if 
any  of  this  business  originated  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Buyers  here  are  well  covered  on  prompt  and 
nearby  requirements,  and  while  they  are  following  the 
market  closely,  they  are.  not  operating.  For  prompt 
shipment,  southern  packs  are  offered  at  50  cents  for 
standard  Is,  77^/2  cents  for  2s,  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.65 
to  $3.75  per  dozen  for  10s.  California  standards  are 
firm  at  $1.10  for  2V2S  and  $3.50  for  10s,  with  solid 
pack  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  for  2V2S  and  $3.75  to 
$4.00  for  10s,  all  F.  O.  B.  canneries  or  dock  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

PEAS — New  pack  peas  have  not  been  going  as  well 
at  retail  as  had  been  expected  in  many  instances,  and 
buyers  are  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being.  Can- 
ners’  price  views,  however,  continue  firm.  Midwest¬ 
ern  canners  quote  fancy  2  sieve  at  $1.85,  with  3  sieve 
cleaned  up,  4s  available  at  $1.40,  and  5  sieve  5  cents 
cheaper,  all  at  factories.  Standards  are  offered  at 
$1.05  bottom  for  early  Junes,  with  Alaskas  quoted  at 
$1.25  for  4  sieve.  Chains  are  retailing  standard  early 
Junes  at  lOi^  cents  per  can  in  many  instances. 

CORN — The  situation  continues  much  the  same  as 
in  recent  weeks.  The  demand  for  both  standards  and 
fancy  grades  for  factory  shipment  is  dull;  stocks  of 
fancy,  however,  are  not  large,  and  canners  are  confi¬ 


dent  that  they  will  be  able  to  clean  up  1934  packs  of 
both  grades  at  least  at  current  going  prices. 

GALLON  GOODS — Reports  current  in  local  trade 
circles  indicate  that  some  distributors  are  not  covered 
as  well  as  they  would  like  to  be  on  some  No.  10  items, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  size,  in  both  fruits  and 
vegetables,  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  quickening  of 
demand. 

SALMON — Reports  from  the  Northwest  indicate  a 
steady  market  for  all  grades  of  salmon,  with  routine 
trading  reported.  The  much-talked-of  relief  buying 
of  pinks  and  chums  has  as  yet  failed  to  materialize, 
and  there  are  no  indications  as  yet  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  definitely  decided  to  come  into  the  salmon 
market. 

NEW  SALES  WRINKLE— The  trade  is  showing 
considerable  interest  in  the  recently-organized  Na¬ 
tional  Co-Ordinated  Sales  Service,  sponsored  locally  by 
the  Frank  MacMonnies  Corporation.  The  MacMonnies 
organization  has  taken  on  the  canned  meat  line  of  the 
Adolf  Goebel,  Inc.,  organization,  with  plans  for  na¬ 
tional  distribution  of  these  products  under  way. 

THE  CLEVELAND  SITUATION— Trade  visitors 
here  for  the  recent  manufacturers’  convention  had 
some  interesting  comment  to  retail  on  the  situation  in 
the  grocery  trade  in  Cleveland,  incidental  to  the  recent 
A.  &  P.  flareup  in  that  city.  The  gist  of  the  reports 
is  that  the  independent  retailers  and  competing  chains, 
which  inherited  a  sharp  gain  in  sales  volume  while  the 
A.  &  P.  stores  were  closed,  have  been  able  to  hang  on 
to  about  20  percent  of  this  additional  business,  which 
would  indicate  that  the  national  chain  lost  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  by  its  temporary  closing. 

APRICOTS  —  Coast  reports  indicate  that  packers 
are  well  sold  up  on  canned  apricots,  and  these  reports 
are  borne  out  by  the  firm  market  ruling  for  this  fruit. 
For  prompt  shipment,  however,  stocks  are  still  being 
offered  at  $1.85  for  standard  2i/^s,  $2.20  for  choice 
2V2S,  "with  10s  strong  at  $7.00  for  standards  and  $7.50 
to  $7.75  for  choice  10s,  with  the  top  price  prevailing 
on  nationally-advertised  brands. 

PEACHES — Cling  peaches  appear  to  be  available  in 
better  volume,  but  unsold  stocks  are  concentrated  in 
strong  hands,  and  the  market  is  strong  at  $1.55  mini¬ 
mum  for  standard  2V2S,  and  $1.65  to  $1.75  for  choice, 
with  fancy  holding  at  an  inside  price  of  $1.80  per 
dozen,  all  prices  F.  O.  B.  Coast  canneries  or  F.  0.  B. 
dock  San  Francisco. 

PINEAPPLE — Shipments  of  1934  pack  Hawaiian 
pineapple  continue  to  reach  here  in  substantial  vol¬ 
ume,  and  stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  exceptionally  large.  Pineapple  is  achiev¬ 
ing  greater  popularity  at  retail  due  to  its  compara¬ 
tively  low  price,  and  it  is  expected  that  sales  volume 
on  this  item  may  establish  new  highs  in  eastern  terri¬ 
tory  this  season. 

THE  BROKERAGE  SITUATION— There  have  been 
no  further  developments  of  general  interest  in  the 
brokerage  situation,  but  members  of  the  fraternity  are 
sitting  tight  in  apparent  confidence  that  their  fight 
at  Washington  is  all  but  won.  The  Administration  has 
shown  a  desire  to  clarify  the  brokerage  situation  with 
respect  to  the  co-operatives,  and  brokers  are  of  the 
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belief  that  their  campaign  to  outlaw  brokerage  pay¬ 
ments,  directly  or  indirectly  to  trade  buyers,  is  shortly 
to  be  crowned  with  success. 

CHERRIES — New  pack  canned  cherries  have  been 
moving  into  consumption  in  good  volume,  and  buyers 
are  expected  back  into  the  market  for  Coast  shipment 
stocks  later  in  the  year.  California  canners  quote 
Royal  Annes  at  $2.35  for  fancy  2i/2S,  with  choice  of¬ 
fered  at  $2.20.  No.  10s,  however,  are  short  and  firmly 
held  at  $7.75  to  $8.00  for  fancy  and  $7.25  to  $7.50  for 
choice. 

A  DOG’S  LIFE — While  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  average  consumer  may  have  been  adversely  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  depression,  insofar  as  canned  foods  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  canine  population  of  the  United  States 
apparently  has  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
acute  economic  situation.  Reports  in  trade  circles  here 
indicate  that  many  brokers  are  making  more  money 
on  sales  of  canned  dog  foods  than  on  any  other  single 
item  in  the  canned  foods  line. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Lull  Helps  Brokers  Catch  Up  With  Work — Indiana  Canners 
Hold  Big  Convention — Quality  of  New  Grapefruit  Pleasing — 
Spinach  Rules  High — Corn  Trading  Confined  to  Re-Sales — 
Surprise  Due  on  Pumpkin — Fruits  Dwindle  to  Low  Ebb. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  29, 1934. 

The  market — Yesterday,  today  (not  forever) 
and  tomorrow — that’s  the  way  it  has  been  going. 
Nothing  new  to  report  so,  not  much  use  in  writing 
a  market  review,  Mr.  Editor.  Brokers  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  catching  up  with  a  lot  of  detail  work 
that  was  shoved  to  one  side  during  the  active  buying 
of  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The  canner  seems  con¬ 
tent  to  let  well  enough  alone  and  is  not  pressing  for 
sales.  The  buyer  is  beginning  to  whip  his  stock  into 
shape  and,  get  everything  ready  for  the  first  of  the 
year  data,  etc.  All  in  all,  everything  is  serene  and  is 
as  it  should  be. 

THE  WEATHER  —  November  has  been  rather  an 
odd  month.  At  no  time  has  the  temperature  been  be¬ 
low  33  and  it  has  averaged  around  55  to  60.  Quite 
a  little  rain  has  fallen  throughout  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley,  relieving  to  a  marked  degree  the  dry  sub-soil 
condition  that  one  heard  so  much  of  the  past  summer. 

TOMATOES  —  It  was  a  great  Convention  the 
Hoosiers  pulled  off  at  Indianapolis  last  week.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held.  Optimism 
and  confidence  walked  hand  in  hand  throughout  the 
hotel  corridors.  Those  canners  holding  some  spots 
were  in  no  hurry  to  dispose  of  them  and  figured  that 
the  market  would  be  considerably  higher  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Among  the  more  sober-minded  men,  the 
question  of  1935  acreage  was  one  that  caused  a  little 
shaking  of  the  head.  It  was  generally  recognized  that 
under  normal  crop  production,  throughout  the  country 


as  a  whole,  acreage  next  year  would  have  to  be  at  least 
15,  if  not  20  per  cent  less.  The  tomato  canner  is  rid¬ 
ing  for  a  fall  one  of  these  seasons  but — sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof — seemed  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment. 

Market  prices  are  the  same.  Complete  lack  of  buy¬ 
ing  suport  has  failed  to  reduce  prices  and  the  same 
firmness  and  stability  rules. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Samples  of  new  pack  Florida 
grapefruit  have  been  shown  in  Chicago  during  the 
past  week.  It  is  understood  that  the  quality  was  highly 
acceptable.  Buyers  are  anxious  to  receive  deliveries 
as  spot  stocks  are  depleted. 

SPINACH — The  prices  remaining  firm  throughout 
Maryland,  forces  the  eyes  of  our  buyers  to  turn  to  the 
West.  Maryland  is  quoting  No.  2  fall  pack  spinach 
at  prices  around  95c;  No.  2^^  tins  $1.25,  but  these 
quotations  are  unattractive  to  the  Chicago  buyer. 

BEETS — Some  little  pressure  on  the  part  of  a  few 
Wisconsin  canners  to  clean  up  odd  lots  has  made  for 
a  slightly  easier  tone  but  the  popular  sizes  like  No.  10 
tin  cuts.  No.  21/^  cuts,  etc.,  are  not  by  any  means  plen¬ 
tiful  and  when  large  orders  are  to  be  filled,  sellers 
are  found  to  be  adamant. 

CORN — ^With  practically  all  producing  sections  well 
sold,  trading  from  now  on  is  going  to  be  confined  very 
largely  to  second-hands.  Guess  there  isn’t  any  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  canners  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  have  a  clean  and  bare  warehouse. 

PUMPKIN — During  the  recent  Indiana  Canners 
Convention,  a  check-up  was  made  on  pumpkin,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  a  big  surprise  on  the  part  of  those 
who  figure  that  a  goodly  surplus  remains  unsold  in 
pumpkin  canners’  hands.  The  contrary  is  the  case, 
don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  a  higher  market  on 
pumpkin.  Even  today  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  No.  2V^ 
select  choice  pumpkin  at  less  than  70c  F.  0.  B.  Indiana 
cannery. 

PEAS — The  market  is  simply  drifting  along.  Un¬ 
sold  stocks  in  canners’  hands  seem  to  be  more  than 
firmly  held,  and  there  is  little  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  canners  to  press  the  goods  on  the  market. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  outstanding  feature 
of  this  market  is  the  fact  that  of  the  10  million  case 
peach  pack  recorded  in  1934,  only  about  20  per  cent 
remains  unsold  and  the  major  portion  of  that  20  per 
cent  is  in  the  hands  of  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby.  Pears  seem  to  have 
a  little  tone  of  easiness  to  them  but  the  strong  posi¬ 
tion  of  peaches  and  the  rapid  movement  of  that  favor¬ 
ite  fruit  spell  for  a  wider  and  broader  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  pears. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Camming  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canneries  Mostly  Idle — Pack  About  Over  With — 
Shrimp  Co  into  Winter-Retreat — High  Tides  Have  Hurt 
Oysters — Oysters  in  Good  Condition. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  29, 1934. 

HRIMP — Strong  southeast  winds  and  rain  made  it 
very  rough  in  the  bay  and  the  Gulf  to  fish  and 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  sea  foods  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  past  week.  As  a  consequence,  the  shrimp 
canneries  have  been  idle  practically  all  the  week  and 
production  is  at  a  standstill. 

A  norther  followed  the  rain,  which  made  it  cold,  but 
it  did  not  help  production  because  there  were  no  shrimp 
to  be  had. 

Another  heavy  southeast  blow  seems  to  be  making 
up  again  and  the  outlook  for  a  shrimp  pack  this  week 
looks  very  discouraging. 

In  fact,  the  shrimp  pack  is  over  with  as  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  is  concerned,  because  each  year  at  this  time 
the  shrimp  and  crabs  either  migrate  to  warmer  climate 
or  they  bury  in  the  mud,  as  they  get  exceedingly  scarce. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  shrimp  and  crabs,  like 
frogs  and  crawfish  hibernate  in  the  winter.  That  is 
they  go  into  a  state  of  numbness  or  dormancy,  losing 
for  the  time  being  the  sense  of  feeling  and  motion,  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  they  come  back  to  active  life, 
anyway  shrimp  and  crabs  disappear  in  the  cold  winter 
months  because  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  or 
sand  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  O.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  strong  southeast  wind  of  the  past 
week,  which  made  a  high  tide,  had  a  tendency  to  make 
oysters  poor  and  therefore  for  a  couple  of  days  the 
stock  shucked  did  not  show  up  very  plump,  but  a 
norther  followed  the  rain  and  it  drove  back  a  good 
deal  of  the  tide  and  oysters  are  in  much  better  shape 
this  week. 

The  weather  is  holding  out  fairly  cool,  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  consumption  of  oysters,  therefore  a  good 
Thanksgiving  business  is  expected. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sea  food  canneries  did  not  have 
any  shrimp  to  pack  this  past  week,  they  devoted  their 
entire  time  to  getting  their  plants  in  readiness  for  the 
canning  of  oysters  which  will  start  on  December  1. 

The  Louisiana  Marsh  which  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
the  oysters  canned  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  reported  as  being 
in  good  shape,  so  unless  unforseen  drawbacks  develop, 
there  is  no  serious  interruption  expected  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  oysters  this  season  and  the  pack  should  get 
well  under  way  about  December  10. 

There  is  a  good  volume  of  future  cove  oysters  booked 
and  things  look  promising  for  a  good  canning  season. 

The  price  of  new  pack  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce, 
F.  O.  B.  factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Cemning  Trade” 

New  Season  Starting  Well  With  Plenty  of  Rains — Winter 
Spinach  Being  Canned — Tomato  Canning  Mainly  Over — Fruits 
Quiet — Salmon  Getting  Back  Into  Demand. 

San  Francisco,  November  29,  1934. 

ROWING  WEATHER — To  the  relief  and  joy  of 
almost  everyone  except  city-minded  football 
fans,  California  is  being  visited  by  frequent 
rains  and  the  precipitation  to  date  is  now  well  above 
normal  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  how  the  season  will  end,  but  it 
is  starting  out  in  a  very  promising  manner  and  it  may 
be  that  the  long  drought  has  been  broken.  Farm  oper¬ 
ations  are  off  to  an  early  start  and  winter  field  crops 
have  received  just  the  tonic  needed. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  winter  spinach  has  been 
launched  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district,  but  it  is 
still  uncertain  just  how  large  the  output  will  prove. 
The  pack  will  certainly  be  lighter  than  it  has  been  on 
some  occasions  when  holdings  of  spring  pack  were 
about  exhausted  by  this  time.  Spring  pack  goods  are 
still  to  be  had  from  first  hands  in  the  complete  range 
of  sizes,  but  not  all  canners  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  full  list.  Nationally  advertised  lines  are  held  on 
the  basis  of  $1.20  for  No.  2^},  but  it  is  possible  to  pick 
up  some  small  lots  for  buyers’  labels  as  low  as  $1.05. 
The  demand  seems  to  be  running  more  to  the  smaller 
containers  than  in  former  years. 

TOMATOES — The  packing  of  tomatoes  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  is  largely  at  an  end,  since  cool 
weather  has  come  with  the  rain,  but  several  southern 
California  packers  are  still  operating  and  expect  to 
continue  until  the  middle  of  December,  unless  there  is 
a  killing  frost  in  the  meantime.  Rains  visited  that  sec¬ 
tion  earlier  than  the  northern  districts  and  tomato 
vines  were  given  new  life.  Warm  weather  has  since 
been  experienced  and  deliveries  of  tomatoes  to  canners 
of  late  have  exceeded  expectations.  The  season  has 
been  a  difficult  one  to  gauge  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
pro  rata  deliveries  made.  Announcements  along  this 
line  are  expected  almost  any  day.  Just  now  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  quiet,  but  no  weakness  is  in  evidence. 

FRUITS — Little  new  business  has  been  done  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  during  the  past  week  or  two  and  not  a 
great  deal  is  expected  until  around  the  end  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  sales  of  late  have  been  on  small  lots  of 
apricots,  which  are  in  light  supply  and  on  the  No.  10 
size  of  fruits  in  general,  stocks  of  which  are  not  easy 
to  locate.  A  feature  of  the  market  of  late  has  been  the 
firming  on  pears  which  had  weakened  a  little  in  price 
following  the  publication  of  pack  statistics. 

SALMON — The  canned  salmon  market,  quiet  for 
some  time,  following  the  heavy  business  booked  early 
in  the  fall,  is  showing  signs  of  life  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  sales  have  been  made  during  the  week.  Most  of 
these  sales  carry  instructions  to  the  effect  that  ship¬ 
ments  are  not  to  be  made  until  late  in  December,  so 
that  goods  will  not  be  on  the  floor  at  inventory  time. 
Prices  remain  as  for  several  weeks. 
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A  regulatory  measure  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
taking  of  salmon  by  the  trap  method  in  Washington 
was  approved  by  voters  in  the  recent  election.  This 
measure  was  fostered  by  the  sportsmen  of  the  State, 
aided  by  seine  fishermen  and  abetted,  it  is  claimed,  by 
salmon  canners  of  British  Columbia.  The  result  is 
expected  to  be  a  curtailment  of  the  pack  on  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  River  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  British  Columbia  waters.  Sportsmen  and 
seine  fishermen  have  argued  that  the  taking  of  salmon 
by  traps  is  destructive  of  fish,  but  canners  contend 
that  the  reverse  is  true.  They  point  out  that  the  sein¬ 
ers  can  follow  schools  of  fish  and  frequently  wipe  out 
schools  that  would  pass  the  traps.  They  also  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  traps  are  used  fish  can 
be  kept  alive  for  a  long  period,  while  with  the  use  of 
seines  fish  are  often  kept  in  boats  for*  hours  and  are 
delivered  to  canners  in  poor  condition.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties,  where  the  use  of  traps  has  been  done  away  with, 
canners  have  transferred  operations  to  other  places, 
rather  than  make  purchases  from  seiners.  The  im¬ 
mediate  results  of  the  passage  of  the  law  in  Washing¬ 
ton  prohibiting  the  use  of  traps  is  expected  to  be  a 
lighter  pack  and  a  higher  cost.  Some  canners  predict 
that  the  next  move  of  sportsmen  will  be  an  effort  to 
have  salmon  traps  done  away  with  in  Alaska. 

PEACH  HEARING — The  hearing  of  “peach  boot¬ 
legging”  charges  at  San  Francisco  against  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Growers,  a  co-operative  associa¬ 
tion,  was  completed  last  week  before  the  AAA,  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Connor  of  the  legal  division  presiding.  The 
evidence  has  been  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wallace  for  decision  as  to  whether  the  license  of 
the  association  should  be  revoked. 

JH  jt 

’CRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  ftorn  page  lo) 

received  at  plants  at  San  Jose  and  Oakland,  and  that 
some  shipments  had  been  made  under  fictitious  names. 
Books  of  the  co-operative  have  been  ordered  produced 
and  subpoenas  have  been  issued  for  several  growers 
and  cannery  managers.  Growers  have  admitted  that 
shipments  of  fruits  were  made  from  cattle  sidings 
where  there  were  no  facilities  for  inspection  by  the 
peach  control  board.  A  decision  on  revocation  of  the 
license  will  be  made,  following  the  hearing. 

MAURICE  J.  POWERS,  vice-president  of  Kirgan’s 
Arcadia  Farms,  Incorporated,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died 
very  suddenly  on  Wednesday,  November  21st.  His 
many  friends  in  the  industry  will  learn  of  his  death 
with  deep  regret. 

SCHAFER-SIMS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc., 
plant  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  is  operating  under 
•  Federal  inspection,  canning  shrimp.  The  company 
packs  shrimp  and  oysters. 

F.  M.  BALL,  of  F.  M.  Ball  and  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  is  making  a  trip  to  the  South  Seas. 


CHARLIE  WILCOX’S  REMINISCENCES 

HERE  came  to  our  desk  the  other  day  a  neat  card 
with  the  words  “50th  Anniversary”  at  the  top, 
which  naturally  attracted  unusual  attention  since 
the  Canners’  Convention  in  Chicago  in  January  is  also 
the  50th. 

On  that  card,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  October  5th,  1934,  marked  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  date  on  which  Vice-President  Charles 
E.  Wilcox  became  associated  with  their  company  as 
Manager  of  the  Canned  Foods  Department— which 
position  he  has  held  ever  since. 

Among  other  things  this  card  said: 

“We  believe  that  we  can  truly  say  that  no  man 
in  the  food  industry  is  more  widely  known  or  more 
sincerely  loved  than  Mr.  Wilcox.  From  Coast  to 
Coast,  wherever  canned  foods  are  produced  or 
sold,  Mr.  Wilcox’s  name  is  a  by-word.” 

So  we  decided  to  drop  in  on  Mr.  Wilcox  and  found 
him  hale  and  hearty — as  keenly  interested  in  canning 
progress  as  he  was  50  years  ago.  He  was  in  a  remi¬ 
niscent  mood  and  told  that  the  year  1886  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  company’s  small  canning  plant  in  Bata¬ 
via,  New  York,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  demand 
for  quality  goods,  which  has  steadily  grown  until 
reaching  its  present  day  enormous  proportions. 

In  1888  he  began  canning  peas,  although  in  his  own 
words  he  admitted,  “I  knew  no  more  about  canning 
peas  than  a  dog  does  about  grammar”  but  he  must 
have  learned  fast  because  his  packs  were  uniformly 
successful  and  high  grade.  The  reason  for  this  may 
be  the  philosophy  he  expressed  as  follows:  “Never 
hesitate  to  tackle  a  new  job  and  never  weaken.  I  made 
mistakes,  but  I  admitted  and  shouldered  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them  and  went  ahead.” 

Naturally,  Mr.  Wilcox  has  purchased  an  enormous 
quantity  of  canned  foods  and  he  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  buying  only  from  reputable  canners,  relat¬ 
ing  with  some  enjoyment  the  following  statement  he 
once  made  to  a  supplier  he  couldn’t  trust:  “I  never  do 
business  with  a  dishonest  man  or  a  crook.  They’re 
too  smart  for  me.  The  only  way  I  can  keep  from 
being  cheated  is  to  deal  with  people  I  can  trust.” 

Mr.  Wilcox  still  has  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
canning  business.  He  says  the  trend  toward  quality 
goods  is  coming  back  stronger  than  ever  and  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  the  50th  Canners’  Convention  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  January  14th  to  18th  and  the  Old  Guard 
Banquet.  Naturally  he  is  interested  in  the  exhibits 
because  he  had  a  hand  in  developing  and  selling  the 
first  machine  ever  made  for  peeling  pineapples. 

The  undiminished  enthusiasm  of  this  “Old  Guard” 
in  canning  progress  and  quality  goods  is  contagious; 
and  progressive  canners  can  do  nothing  better  than 
expose  themselves  to  this  kind  of  contagion.  You’ll 
find  it  at  the  Canners’  Convention  and  the  largest  ex¬ 
hibit  of  modern  canning  equipment  and  supplies  ever 
gotten  together,  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  Foyer,  Grand 
Ball  Room,  Exhibition  Hall,  Stevens  Hotel,  January 
14th  to  18th. 

While  reservations  are  unusually  heavy  this  year, 
you  can  still  get  hotel  rooms  by  writing  the  Secretary 
of  your  Association. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  sise,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b,  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  . . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . 

Large,  No.  2^ _ _ — .....................  ........ 

Peeled.  No.  21/2 . . . 

Medium,  No.  2i/j .  2.50 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

t2"46 

t’i’oo 


16  oz . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard  No.  10....« . . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . . 


.47%.. 
.90  .. 
3.26  .. 


.70  t.72% 

3.36  tS.&O 

.86  . 


.70  t.70 

8.60  t3.60 


1.46  tl.36 

7.00  . 

1.20  tl.lO 


.86  _ 

4.26  . . 

.80  t.76 

4.00  . 


CARROTS3 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . «... 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.40  tl-30 

1.00  . 

1.16  . 

3.60  . 

.80  . 

1.00  _ 

3.26  _ 


.76 

8.76 

.70 

3.60 


CORN3 

Golden  Bautam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Exixa  Standard,  No.  2»....................  ........  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2........................  1.36  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2....... .  1.26  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  1.16  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY8 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.......».„ . 60 

No.  2%  . 76  - 

No.  10  - 2.90  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  . 8.76 

Fancy,  No.  2„ . 80  ...._.. 

No.  10  . 4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . .  ~...... 

No.  'to  . .  . 

PEIAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 75 

No.  3  . 86 

No.  10  _ 2.76 


.75 

i"36 

1.20 

1.10 


tl.l5 

tl.06 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.lB 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.06  t3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.16  tl-15 

No.  3  . . .  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.76 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .  .  tl.lB 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.76 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  . 

1.06 

(Triple)  No. ‘2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

.66 

No.  2%  . 

.85 

*.90 

No.  3  . 

.96 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

*3.00 

.60  ., 
.67%., 
.90  .. 
.86 


.62%  t.50 

.60  . 

.80  . 

.77%  t.77% 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.30 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.26 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (jounty . 

No.  2%  .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.07% . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.17% 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  10  .  8.86  . 

P.  O.  B.  County .  3.76  *3.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00  . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.76 


*3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26 

No.  2,  Preserved.................................  ........ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.26 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . '. . 

No.  6  Juice.............................................  ......~ 


3.60 


*2.60 


*6.00 


t2.10 

t2.30 

t2.45 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..., 


California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 
Fancy  . 


Standard,  No.  10.................................. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

EIxtra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 _ ........ 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  Standard.  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„....„.... 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . . 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . „.... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.00 

4.60 

1.76 

*1.75 

*2.20 

2.00 

*1.96 

— 

*6.76 

1.86 

*1.65 

2.10 

*1.76 

*1.96 

*4.26 

2.26 

*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.50 

*1.45 

7.00 

*6.26 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory... 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


6.25 

3.25 


OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz .  2.10  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67%*1.70 

Flat.  No.  % .  *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42% . 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  . 

Flat.  No.  % . . .  1.17% . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%tl.00 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 80  *.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92% . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  *.95 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  2.60 

%  Oil,  keys .  2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  _ 7.80 

White,  Is  .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86 

Blue  Fin,  Is.... _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Striped,  %8  .  8.66 

Striped,  %8  .  6.00 

Striped,  Is  . 8.86 

Yellow,  V48.  Fancy .  4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.......... .  7.30 

Yellow.  Is  18.66 


1.10  *1.15 
1.10  *1.20 


*2.76 

*3.20 

*3.60 

*3.46 

*3.20 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHE31S,  Vegetable  and  Fmit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Casea,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  ond  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyor*. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT.,  Fruit 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannara 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLE31S,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  (Topper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Srils  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

^°^len^*”  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 
Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  . 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana.  Capa,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stenci,, 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Elngines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enam'el-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  St  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Filler*. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles,  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


PILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES.  CaUnp.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

SpraEue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Herlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS.  '  ‘  ' 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co,,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI.. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mo. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

‘>oe'ors  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

-  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  , 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  ‘  ' 

PEELING  KNIVES.  •  '  ' 

Ayars  Machine  Coi,  Salem,  N.  'J.  •' ' 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,' Inc.,  Baltimpra. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Pittera. 

PEEUNG  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continnona. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water.  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Cobb. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman.  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

'togers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe.  Burning 
Brands.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Ro.bips  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Marburg,  Wis. 
E  J.' Judge,  Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  SEED.  ■ 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
L>.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  A  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Keii 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 

Warehousing  and  Financing. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co„  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
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The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEIS  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEIS  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEIS. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors— A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet.  Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distribntor — ^Tho 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

.J^anufaclurers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


. .  3)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Trackers  of  J?killips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^oo9s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.A. 


The  rows  in  center  Foreground  are  susceptible  victims  of  Fusarium 
Wilt.  On  both  sides  and  beyond  this  row  resistant  strains  are 
flourishing  in  vigorous  health.  Those  who  have  experienced 
the  ravages  of  wilt  in  their  own  Fields  know  only  too 
well  the  value  of  resistant  strains. 

Growing  Contracts  are  Now  Offered 
For  a  Full  Sequence  of  Wilt  Resistant  Varieties 


Asgrow  Alaska 

Days  from  Planting 
to  Canning  Stage 

60 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 

61 

Premium  Gem 

64 

Green  Admiral 

69 

Yellow  Admiral 

69 

Resistant  Perfection 

70 

Senator 

71 

Alderman 

74 

Prince  of  Wales 

74 

Profusion 

lb 

Yorkshire  Hero 

lb 

Everbearing 

76 

Stratagem 

79 

Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred 


These  varieties. are  all  100%  Wilt  Resis¬ 
tant.  Some  of  them  have  been  resistant  ever 
since  the  seriousness  of  this  disease  first  foc¬ 
used  attention  on  the  inherent  resistance  of 
some  varieties  and  the  susceptibility  of  others. 
But  the  Asgrow  Alaska,  the  Wisconsin  Early 
Sweet,  the  Premium  Gem,  and  the  Resistant 
Perfection  have  been  made  resistant  only  by 
intensive  and  earnest  breeding  work. 


Not  Just  Grown 


Aaaonatpb  Jttr. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

Ufanrn,  (EDunrctirut 

BREEDING  STATIONS  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ELEVEN  STATES. 

DISTRIBUTING  BRANCH  WAREHOUSES  AT  ATLANTA.  GA.;  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  and  SAUNAS.  CALIF. 


